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NEW MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


HEALY’S LA COMEDIE CLASSIQUE 
EN FRANCE 
By Edith Healy, 
SCHILLER’S BALLADS AND LYRICS 
(SELECTIONS ) 60 cents 


Edited by Lewis A. Rhoades, Ph.D., Professor of Ger- 
man, Ohio State University. 


JOHNSON’S CUENTOS MODERNOS 


Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by 
Albert Bushnell Johnson, A.M., Associate Professor of 
the Romance Languages in Brown University. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA 60 cents 


Edited by Waterman 7. Hewett, Ph.D., Professor of the 
German Language and Literature, Cornel] University. 


AVELLANEDA’S BALTASAR 65 cents 


Edited by Carlos Bransby, Litt. D., Instructor in the 
Spanish Language and Literature, Unive rsity of Cali- 
fornia. 


HEYSE’S ER SOLL DEIN HERR SEIN 


Edited by Martin H. Haertel, Ph.D., Instructor in 
German, University of Wisconsin. 


TURRELL’S SPANISH READER 


By Charles Alfred Turrell, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages, University of Arizona. 





50 cents 


60 cents 


30 cents 
80 cents 


Our French. German, and Spanieh Texts comprise 120 volumes. 
These include the m: ajority of the requireme nts of the Mo dein Lan- 
guage Association, carefully edited and supplied with helpful notes 
and vocabularies. A co mple te descriptive catalogue will be sent to 
any address on request, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








BOYVILLE. 
















Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING in 
OIL and WATER-COLOR, COMPO- 
SITION, ILLUSTRATION and 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 





Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
the secretary. 


Address 






Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 





By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 


association. 


The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - 


Book One 
3S24pp. 45e. 


compelling 


Sti: 7 Ee, 


New York 






SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY’S 


Guide Books to Enelisn 


By CHARLES B. GILBERT, formerly Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 385pp. 
and ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Rochester. 


A NEW AND WONDERFULLY SUCCESSFUL PRESENTATION 


9 A N G UJ A G E Free expression is encouraged through an abundance of thought 


material, 


G R AM MA R All grammatical rules and principles are developed inductively 


through observation, organization and analysis. 


LITE RATU RE All the selections are taken from literature of the highest grade, 


cultivating a taste for and an appreciation of the best. 


BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 


TOLEDv, OHiIC 





Book Two 
60¢e, | 
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THE STANDARD 
English Classics Serics 


Fulfills perfectly the Chief Requirements of 
The Discriminating Teacher. 


It covers SPECIALLY the College Entrance 
Requirements. 

Its volumes embody the HIGHEST editorial 
scholarship. 

They are ATTRACTIVELY and SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY bound. 

They are offered at an UNUSUALLY LOW 
price, 


Ask for a pamphlet giving a more com- 
plete description of the series and containing 
the most recent College Entrance Require- 
ments in English,— sent post-paid to any 
address. 

GINN & CO., Publishers 
29 Beacon St. 


Boston 


























2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 








Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 














The Neatfit ? 


Send for samples—then you can see for yourself 
the reasons why school men like them. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














TRY US 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with 
the service of those who have been sup- 
plying your text-book needs —/ry us. 

We have been in business twenty-two 
years. There is no school or college 
book published which we cannot furnish 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- 


duced prices. Write for our catalogue. 
We also handle school supplies. Send 
us a trial order. Enclose this ad. 





HINDS and NOBLE 
35-33-35 West 15th St., New York City 
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GREATEST PICNIC IN THE WORLD. 


[ Editorial.] 


Theré have been larger picnics, but I am sure 
there was never one as significant as that of the 
Toledo Newsboys’ Association in August, 1908, 
when 2,000 newsboys and their pals went out to 
Toledo beach, seventeen miles from the city, and 
spent the day in the jolliest kind of a way. 

The chief of police, who was there for the fun 
of it, says there was never such a day anywhere 
else on the globe, that there could be none any 
where else. Two thousand boys, not the saints of 
the city, but the boys who sell and handle papers, 
black boots, and their associates, were off by them- 
selves all day, with no policeman, teacher, ‘or 
preacher on duty within seventeen miles. And 
there was no fight, no quarrel, no gambling by 
craps or otherwise, not a cigarette smoked, not an 
insulting word spoken to any adult, not a vulgar 
word heard, and very rarely was there even a pro- 
fane ejaculation. It was a clean, sweet, pure day 
of fun with the 2,000 boys. 

Let it not be understood that these boys were 
like staid old men, but instead they said they had 
had the bulliest time ever. The Interurban rail- 
way gave the 2,000 boys a free ride out and back, 
seventeen miles each way. The company provided 
forty cars, as each car would accomodate fifty 
boys. It so happened that none of the 2,000 boys 
cared to ride in the fortieth car, but, on the other 
hand, preferred to be in the first half of the forty 
cars. Consequently the whole 2,000 got into the 
first nineteen cars, leaving twenty-one cars empty, 
and no one objected. Now, if that had been any 
union Sunday school picnic I have ever known 
there would have been preachers, superintendents, 
and other good people in abundance rushing 
around these cars, shouting: “Boys, boys, boys, 
why will you act so! Get out of there. Half of 
vou get out of that first car and go back into the 
last car. We will not start till you boys fill up 
those other twenty-one cars,” or expressions to 
that effect, and then the boys would have sworn, 
to the entire satisfaction of His Satanic Majesty. 

When the cars rolled up to the Toledo beach 
resort, the boys had an aversion for car doors, and 
shot out of the windows in wild abandon, and there 
was no good (?) man or woman standing by the 
windows to push them back into the cars and make 
them go out of the doors. 

The boys could do anything they wished to do 
that was not intrinsically bad, hence they had no 
desire to do anything that was bad. . The boys had 
been promised the freedom of the bathing beach 
Their officers, young fellows in their late teens, 
notified them in advance that there were to be 
adults on the grounds, and the boys must wear 
trunks, every last one of them. They were also 





told that there were nearly a hundred single bath- 
houses that they could have, and, further, that 
they could have their clothes checked free. 

Those boys might not have gotten their promo- 
tion in school on an explanation of the “why”. in 
inverting the divisor and proceeding as in multi- 
plication, but there was not one of them who did 
not know that 2,000 would not go in 100 once, and 
in consequence 1,900 boys would have to wait for 
the first 100. They likewise knew that it would 
take a long time for the attendants to check 2,000 
suits, and so the whole 2,000 boys, when they came 
out of the windows headforemost, sprinted to the 
beach, and without any fuss stripped themselves 
there in the presence of all visitors, and threw their 
clothes on the sand, making a mad dash for deep 
water. It was not a minute and a half from the 
time the first boy was in the water till the 2,000th 
was wet. To save time they had all put on their 
trunks before dressing in the morning. 

They had an hilarious time in the water, on the 
water, under the water, until their leader shouted 
with no uncertain emphasis: “Luncheon! 
luncheon!” As by magic every boy lost his love 
for water, and had an uncontrollable appetite. As 
they started clothesward in the sun, each boy 
gave one look toward the hundred bathhouses, one 
at the other 1,999 boys, and one in the direction of 
his clothes. He might be in the twentieth group 
to use the bathhouses. He took no chances, but 
made a dash for his clothes, satisfied that the sun 
had done a fair job as a towel, and pulling his 
clothes on over his trunks, joined in the race for 
the luncheon. 

“Not a box will be given out till all are in line,” 
said the leader, and quicker than I can write it they 
stretched out in double file without a jar or jostle. 
At the bottom of each lunch box was a ticket for 
an ice cream cone, and again the scene shifted. 

After luncheon and ice cream cones, some well- 
intentioned people who desired to be in the game 
brought to the park 2,000 fresh-gathered pond 
lilies, and distributed them to. the boys. Each 
boy stood holding his pond lily, feeling sheepish, 
but*impelled by a sense of propriety to be decent. 


If there is one thing that a mnewsboy or 


bootblack does not want at a picnic, it is a tender, 


fragrant pond lily. What could be done? 


] 


Gunk!” shouted one youngster, and the whole 
2.000 echoed “Gunk!” and like a whirlwind they 
swept down upon John E. Gunckel and buried him 
beneath 2,000 delicious lilies. 

That was the largest, sweetest, fairest bouquet 
ever thrown to any man in the world’s history. 
It will prove a successful encore for August, 1909. 
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LIFE ON THE FARM. 
BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
[Address in Jordanyille, N. Y., August 26, 1908.] 


You know that old saying that God made the 
country and man made the town; well, it is said 
that the last is not yet an improvement on the first. 
I am glad to see the cities grow, but not at the ex- 
pense of the country. Their tendency to grow is 
not because of the opportunity they present to 
make great fortunes, but because of their tendency 
to be more interesting and attractive in them- 
selves. 

I hope, in the course of a few decades, to see the 
farmers bend their energies towards making life 
in the country more interesting and more attrac- 
tive, and towards inducing our people to under- 
stand how really attractive our country life is at 
present. I sometimes get impatient with the in- 
dividual who goes to the city because he can find 
no attraction in the country, but I am doubtful if 
the fault lies with him so much as with the fact that 
there is too much loneliness and isolation and a 
failure to take advantage of much that could be 
used with the expenditure of little energy. 

I have done what I could to develop rural mail 
free delivery. I want to see it developed still 
further, the same as the telephone and the bicycle 
have been developed. This is first-class country 
hereabouts, but hard, I admit, for bicycling; too 
much of it stands upon end. 

I welcome the development of every agency that 
tends to increase the attractiveness of country life 
and develop the social side of it. I believe that 
more and more buildings like this could be used to 
advantage, not only because of the books, but be- 
cause it can be used as a place for social meetings, 
a place where you boys and girls can meet socially. 

The hardest-worked individual on the farm is 
apt to be the mother or wife of the farmer. I be- 
lieve in the farmer economizing, but on himself, 
not on his wife. If you have get to drop some 
one, drop one hired man rather than the hired girl. 
I want to see buildings like this one used for 
mothers’ meetings. It gives the women a chance 
to meet each other socially, and it puts them in 
better trim for work. 

Teach your boy to work, for he has got to earn 
his own livelihood, to pull his own weiglit. No 
one can pull it for him. He will be a drone and a 
drag if you do not let him do his own part. My 
ideal of a boy is one who will grow up and be able 
to support himself and a wife and children. To 
be fit to be an American citizen he has got to pre- 
serve his self-respect and conduct himself so as to 
wrong no one else. 


September 24, 1908 
SCHOOL SNOBBERY.— (III.) 


BY WILLIAM MC ANDREW. 
OTHER HIGH SCHOOL QUESTIONABLES. 


The history studied in high school fails to at- 
tract. The great facts of now: steam, coal, iron, 
tariff, trusts, railways, cities, in which the young 
man has a natural interest, are neglected for the ob- 
solete nations whose effect upon this age is not 
general but restricted to the aristocratic aspect of 
learning. How the Roman consuls were chosen is 
expounded, but what a mayor could and should do 
is neglected. As far as the interests of students is 
concerned and their mental alertness and discipline 
is to be served I do not see why a good magazine 
would not serve as a better text-book than the his- 
tories of the ancients now followed. 

The high school course known as College Eng- 
lish may have to be abandoned by the school wiil- 
ing to forego the snobbery of learning. In no 
other subject has the idea of serving the many 
been more absent. For young people who are 
relatively illiterate our college committees have pre- 
scribed works which only specialists will say are en- 
joyable. Addison is an absurdity for youths of four- 
teen. ‘“Rasselas” is tiresome to them. “Tée Vicar 
of Wakefield” feeble stuff. DeQuincey, Burke, and 
Ruskin confirm a boy’s impressions that anything 
a college professor calls good literature must be 
inevitably dull. This college plan of attracting a 
high school boy to good literature has failed utterly. 
We must be left free with the different classes be- 
fore us to pick books of strength and vitality and 
to read them not for grammar or style or any 
school-teachery purpose but in the same way that 
ordinary people read books for the vitality thereof. 

No college professor dare shake his finger at me 
for this, because it is an indictment by Hammond 
Lamont, once a university teacher himself and now 
editor of the Nation. For twenty years the attempt 
has been made to create an aristocracy of authors 
and books by imposing on the high schools this re- 
stricted list. 

The whole high school curriculum lacks refer- 
ence to the instincts of youth whom it should at- 
tract. It excludes almost every thing that could 
fit a man for the kind of life that the majority of 
our men must live and want to live. The appetite 
for reality that draws a boy to business and away 
from obsolete men has little food offered it in a 
high school course.~ His instincts have led him to 
supply what our blindness has ignored. A study 
of the students’ high school clubs should give the 
masters a hint as to what their teaching lacks. 

“A new civilization is upon us,” says the Forum, 
“with problems and demands which not even could 
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The playgrounds instill the spirit of comradeship, self-forgettulness, devotion to 
right and clean principles. The playgrounds establish standards of honesty and fair play 
that can not be had in any other way.—Gobernor Charles E. Hughes. 
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have been dreamed of by the makers of the tradi- 
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tional course.” The history of high schools has 
shown a persistent resistance to any change. 
Having devoted their substance and time to a con- 
ventional system of instruction the high school 
masters have grown to regard education as an in- 
stitution, not as a service to be modified as the con- 
ditions of those whom it should serve undergo 
change. The deadening bands of system and uni- 
formity would hold education stationary. Though 
paying for the support of the high school the ma- 
jority of the people have rejected it while support- 
ing innumerable other educational agencies, corres- 
pondence schools, Y. M. C. A. industrial classes, 
and so forth, whose growth and prosperity show 
what the educational demands are. Nobody cares 
for these traditions but the schoolmaster. 

There is to-day an opportunity for the high 
schools to turn from their aristocratic narrowness 
to a wider service to the democracy; to abandon 
the restrictions of a college course designed for the 
picked few and to extend a welcome to everybody 
who can read and write and cipher. Why should 
not the whole field of human knowledge and exer- 
cise be open when the teachers make their selection 
of studies to offer the youth of their city? Since 
more people go to high school than go to college 
why should there not be more variety of subjects 
possible than in a college? What equitable limita- 
tion to subjects teachable in a high school is there 
other than the wishes of those who pay for it and 
the abilities of those who come to it? The subjects 
now prescribed have never been proved to be the 
best for the purposes for which schools are main- 
tained. No one has ever tested whether algebra 
or textile-design better cultivates the particular or 
general ability which algebra, a universal high 
school subject for a hundred years, is assumed to 
stand for. There should be classes in English 
literature not administered as a medicine but with 
pleasure and zest frankly admitted, courses 
designed to act as appetizers contributory to a 
habit of reading. There could be courses in biog- 
raphy, the most engaging of subjects for youth 
but nowhere recognized in courses of study. Gov- 
ernor Hughes would have a course in Lincoln 
offered in schools. There could be classes in novel 
reading for the reason that more mental power can 
be gained by using this present-day form of most 
of our literature than by superimposing obsolete 
types. Industrial history fascinates boys. Schools 
have neglected it. Who can say its discipline is 
less than a study of the amours of mythology? 
Social usages appeal to girls. Who can prove that 
mathematical physics is more disciplinary to them 
than the study and practice of the gentle arts of 
manners and of home-making? What arguer for 
old courses can claim that this is no school subject, 
when parents are taking their girls out of public 
high schools every day and sending them to private 
schools where such a study is a specialty? We 
need more of Amiel’s conviction that something of 
everyone is wanted to make a world and that citi- 
zens have a:right toa variety of choice in their own 
institutions. The current bulletin of one great coi- 
lege offers 666 courses. If this may be offered to 
young men of eighteen to twenty-three, by what 
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method of logic do we deny a variety of choice to 
lads and misses of thirteen to eighteen who are 
known to be sure to end their formal schooling 
without reaching the college. It seems absurd to 
teach farming in a high school, it seems ridiculous 
to teach violin-playing there, or millinery, or sales- 
manship, or metal-spinning, or the care of babies, 
yet I fancy these ideas are no more shocking than 
twenty years ago it was strange to think of a church 
engaging inthem. It would be a grave educational 
mistake for school men to let public opinion put alt 
these new things in separate schools, thus luring 
youth into institutions where wage-earning an‘ 
money-getting will be the moving principle. It will 
mean in many communities a complete abandon- 
ment of the education that ought to fortify a man’s 
leisure hours for something different from money- 
making. It would seem as though the best inter- 
ests of youth would be subserved by bringing the 
new subjects into the present organizations, mak- 
ing school more nearly a world in miniature. The 
far-sighted high school man will seek to strengthen 
his institution by this new blood. There are thous- 
ands of high schools in America able to accommo- 
date twice their present enrollment without the ex- 
pense of any new buildings. The internal ad- 
justment to the new subjects is no difficult task. 
The hard thing will be the abandonment of the 
holier-than-thou tradition of the old academies, the 
realization by teachers that dull and lazy children 
must be studied, awakened, and educated to their 
possibilities quite independent, if necessary, of the 
traditional curriculum, The American public, if we 
may believe Dean Russell, is awakening to the fact 
that our educational system is an engine so expen- 
sive that we cannot afford to run it with a minimum 
supply of raw material. Our present procedure is 
unfair to the majority, it violates a fundamental 
principal of our democracy, it does not give equai- 
ity of opportunity, for it excludes and discourages 
those who need education most. For the good of 
the school (one of our usual cant phrases) it thrusts 
out into society, untrained, uneducated young men 
and women, disappointed, discontented, an ever 
growing menace to our government, our social as- 
pirations, and our hopes of American progress. Ii 
permitting the high schools to practice the ex- 
clusion of the unfit, the community has allowed its 
own society to be weakened by those who come 
into it without training and without power. The 
genius of our institutions provides that the majority 
shall be considered. “This doctrine,” says Martin 
Brumbaugh, the school superintendent of Philadel- 
phia, “we have failed to apply to our high schools.” 


BETTER FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL MAN TO GET 
IN LINE THAN TO BE LEFT BEHIND. 


We see now an almost universal discontent with 
high school education, simmering in the news- 
papers, in civic clubs, and among the laymen on 
beards of education. You never heard such fre- 
quent repetition of the old dictum that the schools 
belong to the people. Are the high school men 
going to uphold the aristocracy of learning, to de- 
claim about the maintenance of standards, the sur- 
vival of the fittest, the training of leaders, and the 
best interests of the school (which means the mas- 
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tters)? If so, these agitators will force from with- 
~out their new reforms with all the old familiar 
- spreading of the notion that school teachers are op- 
posed to progress, unable to fit themselves to cir- 
“cumstances, and in general, worthy of contempt. 
If, on the other hand, the high school men are wise, 
they will admit that times have changed since edu- 
cation was standardized, that all the children of all 
the people are worth some kind of training up to 
sixteen or eighteen years of age, and that no one in 
the world is more desirous of serving those chil- 
dren with any kind of training public sentiment de- 
sires to experiment with. Let little towns that can 
adjust a high school course without permission of 
-a legislature attempt alongside of their present 
exercises some of the successes demonstrated by 
the correspondence schools and private ventures. 
Let large cities, as am extensive manufacturing 
plant would do, try out some problems in a smail 
“way, and extend or drop the experiment according 
‘to the outcome. 

This public discontent with education does not 
seem to be a summer breeze about to blow past. 
“When the head of the school system of our largest 
state after twenty years of intimate study of its 
schools declares that the lives of our children are 
being wasted and that our educational plans do not 
hit the mark, it means that we must make them hit 
the mark even though we have to abandon our 
“educational aristocracy if you will” and mingle 
‘with the unfit. 
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PAY OF COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


“How much may a person earn after getting a 
«college education?’ The question is often asked, 
and best answered by saying: “Any amount. It 
depends upon the person.” 

There has been so much of speculation regard- 
ing the salaries of college graduates, and especially 
regarding the incomes of engineers and men of 
technical training, that at a recent gathering of a 
class graduated ten years ago from one of the 
foremost technical colleges in the country it was 
decided to collect reliable information on this 
point. There were about 180 graduates in the 
class in question, and as they had become scat- 
tered in all parts of the country, and had taken 
up a great variety of business and of engineering 
lines of work, it was evident that the results would 
be of a great deal of value. Furthermore, they 
would provide information of a kind that people in 
general have much interest in, but can ascertain 
little about. 

A college man’s success, like that of any other 
man in the business world of to-day, must of 
necessity be judged largely by his salary, or by 
the amount of money that he is able to make. 
Here and there a man is found whose labors have 
been the work of love, or one who keeps at his 
task largely for the glory or the honor that may 
be attached to the position that he holds, but such 
men are greatly in ‘the minority. 

Information blanks, asking for replies to certain 
questions covering location, business, etc., were 
sent out to all of the graduates of the college class 
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referred to above. It was requested that the 
salary for the preceding year be marked on a blank 
card and returned in a separate envelope, and in 
order to avoid any occasion for exaggerating the 
salary, all of the “income envelopes” were opened 
by a stranger. 

Of the 180 requests sent out, 151 replies were 
received. These came from thirty states in this 
country, one reply each from Canada, British Co- 
lumbia, and Mexico, and three replies from coun- 
tries in Europe. Of the 151 men who answered, 
seventy per cent. were married, and the married 
ones had a total among them of ninety-nine chil- 
dren. The great majority of the men were man- 
agers, engineers, or executives for successful 
manufacturing and business corporations, dealing 
with work in electrical, civil, mining, and other en- 
gineering lines. A few were in business for them- 
selves as consulting engineers, one was a lecturer, 
one a California ranch owner, and ten were in the 
service of the United States government. These 
details are mentioned to show the wide-reaching 
and representative character of those whose replies 
form the basis of the statistics of salaries given 
here. 

The lowest salary received was $728. The larg- 
est salary was $20,000. The following table shows 
the salaries for the last year, separated into divi- 
sions of $500 each, and the number of college men 
receiving salaries in each of these divisions :— 

“ No, men 


Yearly salary. - each div. 
Ee oS, ok Ri ea a ade eae be wees 2 
ES ko ce, oka bee kab bee ese vaad ee pue cas 15 

ale. 255 sib vi ok Soaks penta ga « id Ch ove sl6s 80 

ES ER So, eres ere aes 27 
ee oo 5 eae, aw sith ad as See 6 Ee bo oe 19 

ee ced 2s bos b 40640 6 80 606489 O8 oO CEC eo 18 

tts. --4. . .£ SCGi's wie sdk Meda c chile bac 0 ek WR we GEe 

es ccs ins Beare hens 64s sa5e eenRs ied bid Ae "Se | 

ae os. ik cing Lica hiked Rae's och e bia ee 0 
ro oo uy tan towel Seenbecneters 15 
Ete. Lok, eo atgtolcs ed Sls AES wide Chi 0% BBY BEd 7 

Rs Bla iets toi « axhle ik dd medic Aw 40 6d 0b-d 151 


The average received for the year was $3,107. 
The total amount of money received by the 151 
graduates during the last year in their business 
work was $469,157, or nearly $500,000. 

Another interesting item that developed from 
the replies received was that the seven states in 
which the largest incomes were earned, and these 
were also the seven states in which the largest 
number of men were employed, are as follows: 
Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Colorado.—Boston Herald. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES R. RICHARDS, 
Of the Teachers College. 
The most impressive fact about the whole prob- 
lem of industrial education is that it is, first of all, 


an economic and not an educational problem 
When we face the question of training the actua 
handworkers in any industry, we face the problen 
of gaining time for instruction for those who can- 


not afford to be without some means of support for 
any great length of time beyond the compulsor) 
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school age. Any real solution must consist in 
practical reconciliation between these two elements 
of instruction and support. 

Present provision as to trade schools and oppor- 
tunities for entrance to all high grade industries are 
limited to boys of at least sixteen years of age. 
The boy who leaves school either at the compul- 
sory school age or earlier and goes to work is the 
greatest sufferer from present conditions. Such a 
boy finds openings only in low grade and unskilled 
industries where opportunity for advancement is 
very limited. He remains at narrow and restricted 
kinds of work or drifts about during the most sus- 
ceptible period of his life. 

Investigations by a Massachusetts commission 
on industrial and technical education that has 
just published its report show that seventy per 
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cent. of families to which such boys belong cau: 
afford to keep them in school for two years longer, 
and desire to do so if industrial advantages would! 
follow. 

Public industrial schools taking the boy between» 
fourteen and sixteen years without necessarily 
waiting for him to graduate from the elementary 
school, and which would devote a large amount of 
time to practical work in specific indusries, would 
not equip with full trade efficiency, but would cul- 
tivate manual skill, develop industrial intelligence, 
and prepare the boy to take full advantage of fu- 
ture opportunities. Such schools would immensely 
increase the economic value of the graduate to any~ 
industrial employer, and greatly enhance his 
chances for entrance to a high-grade industry.— 
Address at Graduate Club. 
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A pupil from whom nothing is ever demanded that he cannot do, never does all he: 


can.— John Stuart Mill. 
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MATHEMATICS IN THE GRADES.—(I.) 
BY ROBERT J. ALEY, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

The discussion of this subject naturally falls into 
three divisions: (a) The value of mathematical 
study; (b) the mathematical course for the 
grades; (c) methods of teaching. Although these 
divisions tend to overlap, the attempt in this paper 
is to keep them separate, and discuss each in turn. 

Mathematics is a universal subject of study. It 
has long had a very prominent place in the cur- 
ricula of elementary, secondary, and _ higher 
schools. It has kad more time than any other 
subject, unless it be language. The time and en- 
ergy given to it speak eloquently of its value. The 
place of mathematics in the school course is in no 
danger. The friends of the subject, however, can 
do good service by calling attention to the reasons 
why it is in the course of study, to a better ar- 
rangement of its material in the curriculum, and 
to improved methods of teaching it. The course 
of study will be more reasonable and the teaching 
more rational if both are based upon the nature of 
the subject taught. 

In general, a subject has no place in a course 
of study unless it furnishes the student with useful 
knowledge and also contributes to his culture. 
Mathenrgatics justifies itself as a subject of school 
study on both of these grounds. 

It would be difficult to find any subject more 
closely related to everyday life than elementary 
mathematics. The child does not live long until 
he feels the need of quantifying and numbering his 
experiences. He must know the common mathe- 
matical experiences of his fellows in order to be on 
good terms with them. A careful analysis shows 
that but few of the experiences of life are wholly 
free from mathematical notions. Should all 
mathematical ideas be eliminated, factories would 
be closed, commerce destroyed, and business 
stopped. Such simple matters as telling the time 
of day or buying four pounds of sugar would be 
entirely impossible. A subject so closely con- 


nected with the common, everyday affairs of mens 
must ever be a matter of school study. 

Anciently, mathematics was studied solely for 
its utilitarian value. Among Eastern and Semitic 
peoples this reason still prevails. Many teachers 
in the technical schools of the present day attach 
no value above the practical to mathematics. 
They regard it merely as a necessary and con- 
venient tool to be used in the mechanical indus- 
tries. 

Mathematics is also useful because of its indirect 
bearing upon other things. Many interesting and" 
useful fields of experience are never fully opened 
until the key of mathematics is applied to them. 
Mathematics is now freely used in physics, chem- 
istry, economics, social science, and statistics. It 
is the basis and back-bone of architecture, engi- 
neering, mining, navigation, astronomy, and nearly 
all forms of manufacturing. From the utility side 
alone the science amply justifies itself as a subject 
of study. 

On the side of culture, mathematics is able to do 
some things for the student better than they can 
be done by any other subject. Being a pure sci- 
ence, the science of necessary conclusions, it early 
introduces the learner to organized knowledge, to 
logical thinking, and to necessary inferences. In 
mathematics conclusions are not made because 
they are pleasing or desirable, but because they 
are inevitable. The nature of mathematics is such 
as to train the student away from the formation of 
conclusions to buy gold-bricks of any style. If 
the mathematical type of thinking were more 
common, the get-rich-quick concerns would be less 
common. The delusion of fifty per cent. dividends 
on stock that cost ten per cent. cannot long remain 
in the mind of the man who thinks mathematically. 

The mathematical form of thinking is of great 
importance. It is fundamental, for it has been 
developed in every civilization. It may be de- 
scribed as consisting of three parts: First, the 
careful observation of facts; second, the applica- 
tion to these facts of known principles; and third, . 
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the making of the inference that facts and princi- 
ples compel. No one ignorant of this form of 
thought is either safe or educated. 

The nature of mathematics is such that it com- 
pels attention. No one can master its secrets un- 
less he gives himself wholly to the task. The 
immature student soon finds that wool gathering 
in mathematical work is costly. In adding a 
column of figures, if the mind wanders at the half- 
way point, the penalty of doing it all over is im- 
mediately assessed and collected. In long divi- 
sion, the least wavering at thé moment that the 
quotient figure is about to be determined is disas- 
trous. It means going back and doing it all over 
again. This happens everywhere in mathematics. 
For every inattention the penalty is immediate and 
certain. The certainty of the penalty soon brings 
respect for the law, and the student begins to resist 
the pull of outside forces. He learns to attend. 

For training in accuracy mathematics is superior 
to other school subjects. Its results can be tested, 
its conclusions proven. There can be no argu- 
ment about the truth of the multiplication table, 
the footing of a ledger column, or the quotient of 
two fractions. The student very early not only 
learns how to test his results, but he also comes 
to feel that they must be accurate. His friends 
will not allow him to make a personal arithmetic 
in opposition to the true one, although they will 
put up with his personal grammar, which may be 
wholly different from the established one. All 
these things force upon the student the great need 
of accuracy in his mathematical work. The habit 
of accuracy in one line of thinking once formed 
has a salutary effect upon the whole life. 

It is not necessary to go further into the study 
of the cultural value of mathematics. It would be 
very easy to show that this science strengthens 
and improves the imagination, promotes the love 
of truth, develops the power of concise, direct 
statement, and makes its votaries able to think 
straight in all fields. Since culture in its best form 
is the removal of limitations, mathematics must 
certainly take high rank as a culture study, for it 
removes many limitations. 

The course in mathematics for the grades should 
be formed so as to meet the needs of the child by 
contributing knowledge that he ought to know, 
and by giving power that he should have. The 
great fundamental storehouse of mathematics is 
arithmetic. It is at the bottom historically, logi- 
cally, and psychologically. From the necessity of 
the case, it must form the main part of the grade 
course in mathematics. The grade course should 
be made for the grades, and not for the high 
school. For this reason formal algebra and 
geometry have no place in the grade course. The 
algebra of the equation and much concrete geom- 
etry should be in the course. There is no longer 
any good reason why either teacher or pupil 
should shy at an equation or dodge a simple geo- 
metrical fact. It should be remembered that 
mathematics is in the singular number. No defi- 
nite boundaries separate its subjects. Arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry overlap and _ interlace, 
Much of arithmetic becomes easy and intensely in- 
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teresting by the use of the equation or by the ap- 
plication of some simple concrete geometry. In 
some of our best text-books both of these ideas 
are included, but generally in a supplement or in 
separate chapters. These ideas should be em- 
bodied in the arithmetic as an integral part of it. 

Much of the fundamental part of arithmetic 
must be remembered. The reasoning of the later 
parts is greatly hindered unless there is the mate- 
rial for reason in the memory. No power of the 
mind is more active in the early school life than 
the memory. During the first four years of school 
life, normal children take delight in exercising this 
faculty. The course in arithmetic should use these 
years for gaining mastery of counting, and of all 
the fundamental relations of numbers. In many 
of the best schools of Europe, nothing beyond the 
fundamental operations, except the. simplest sort 
of work with fractions, is attempted. In many of 
our schools we have been too ambitious and have 
attempted work entirely too difficult. It would 
be far better to make the arithmetic of the first 
four years fit more closely to the nature and needs 
of the child. 

Upon his entrance to school, indeed several 
years earlier, the child has need of numbers, and 
derives keen pleasure from multiplying his number 
experiences. Number opens for him a new soul 
window and gives him a wider outlook. Work 
with number should therefore begin in the first 
grade. 

If argument for this statement is needed, one 
finds it in the experience of Pestalozzi and in the 
success of thousands of his disciples. It has been 
urged in opposition that the time during the first 
and second years of school life could be used to 
better advantage in doing othér things. This 
may be true, but the better things have not yet 
been found. The task of finding a substitute for 
number work that will prove more interesting and 
give more valuable returns is so hard that a 
thoughtful man will hardly undertake it. 

In the first and second grades the work should 
centre about counting and number applications to 
very simple experiences. In some schools this 
work is made incidental. The objection to such a 
program is that it generally becomes accidental, 
and nothing of value is accomplished. 

The work of the first two years should include 
systematic exercises in counting by ones, twos, and 
threes, forward and backward, acquaintance with 
number symbols to at least 100, and th@number 
combinations involved in the experiences common 
to this age. It need not be said that most of this 
work should be concrete. In the counting, how- 
ever, the child soon gets away from the need of 
actual things, and counts from the sheer joy that 
the rhythm in the counting gives. The child 
should have the number symbols because they give 
him needed tools and make it easier for him to be 
kept busy rationally. In the third and fourth 
years counting should be extended to include 
counting by nines, tables of the fundamental opera- 
tions learned, the commonly-used facts of our sys- 
tem of weights and measures mastered, skill gained 
in speedy and accurate addition, subtraction, multi- 
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plication, and division, mastery of the meaning 
and use of the few commonly-occurring fractions 
attained, and the ability gained to apply the tool, 
mathematics, to the simple problems of buying, 
selling, and measuring. Incidentally, and not ac- 
cidentally, through the first few years, acquaint- 
ance should be made with the common geometric 
forms, their simple properties learned, and number 
applied in determining easy boundaries, areas, and 
contents. The interest of the child is so closely 
related to physical activity that a large part of the 
mathematical material of the first four years 
should come through the work that the child does. 
Many of the problems that he solves should be 
made from data that he himself has gathered. 
This data may come from his other studies, from 
measurements that he has been directed to make, 
and from expériences at home, at the grocery, or 
in the shop. Whatever relates number to the ex- 
periences of life will help in keeping up the in- 
terest. 
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IS THERE ANY EDUCATIONAL VALUE IN PEN- 
MANSHIP ? 


BY G. G. MC CHESNEY, 
White Plains, N, Y. 


Is there any educational value in penmanship? 
Looking at education from the standpoint of devel- 
opment, there is. And most educationists are now 
agreed that the mind develops normally, and that 
education to be beneficial must be in harmony with 
such development. With these ideals in mind it 
will be readily seen that every mental and physical 
power should and will develop under proper cul- 
ture. 

No other subject taught in our public schools is 
better adapted as a means of training certain physi- 
cal and mental forces than is this subject. The 
slogan of every enthusiast for manual training is 
“train the hand.” Penmanship trains the hand and 
the eye. No other subject furnishes a better means 
for training the hand for accuracy and skill than 
this. At the same time it furnishes a splendid 
means for training the eye to distinguish beauty 
and accuracy in lines and forms. 

Mind and hand work together. The mind finds 
the hand a convenient agent through which to 
express itself. In penmanship we have a muscle 
machine driven by psychic force. The desired pro- 
duct is intelligent, legible expression. To secure 
this end, this muscle machine must be trained to 
skilful automatic action. 

To acquire a graceful, legible hand writing, two 
things are necessary; first, the visual imagination 
must be thoroughly trained to perceive letter forms 
accurately. And second, the arm and hand must 
receive a motor training that will make the execu- 
tion of these forms possible. That such a training 
is possible, no one can doubt who is at all ac- 
quainted with practical writing. 

Every group of motor activities has its corres- 
ponding brain centre. Training along the lines in- 
dicated will establish a sympathetic co-ordination 
between these forces. Every child, as well as adult, 
is delighted to know that he can do a thing well. 
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There is a well known pleasure in perfect execu- 
tion of any kind. A thing done often is soon per- 
formed with ease. Add to this the desire to do 
well what is done and we get skill. So that in the 
matter of training for graceful, legible writing, tue 
task is not an irksome one but a pleasurable one, if 
it is carried on with proper methods. Such train- 
ing appeals to our pride; it remedies a disagreeable 
awkwardness ; it removes the embarrassment of ex- 
pressing the best thought by means of the worst 
possible hieroglyphics. 

In writing, the mind must perform two functions, 
that of thought construction and that of form con- 
struction. If the mind is to do its best it must be 
relieved so far as possible of the work of form con- 
struction. In order to acquire this end, writing 
must become largely an automatic process. Proper 
methods of penmanship training places emphasis 
on the use of drill. By means of this method simple 
forms are used until they become so familiar that 
they may be executed without thought; then the 
more complex forms are introduced until every let- 
ter form is executed with the least possible mental 
effort. This requires an amount of motor training 
which has seldom been taken into account, but cer- 
tainly not more time than is usually thrown away 
in the aimless method of copying without or at least 
with very little instruction. Automatic movement 
is as valuable to the penman as to the pianist, and 
for the same reason. The pianist practices simple 
runs and scales until they are done with the least 
possible effort. Then more complex music is used 
until in the end the music is in the very finger tips. 
So, also, with the skilful typewriter. He never 
stops to think of position on the keyboard, or to 
watch his fingers. The fingers know. So with the 
penman, his hand knows; it is educated. 

Neat, legible letter forms may be executed only 
by a thorough training of the visual memory and 
the visual imagination. Nothing in the way of 
rapid, graceful writing can be acquired until one 
has familiarized himself with definite forms. There 
must be an intelligent study of form. Having se- 
lected some simple style of writing, the letter forms 
need to be thoroughly studied. It is not enough 
that a student should look at these forms. In many 
cases nothing is gained by this method. Our im- 
ages are usually vague. They are crude constru:c- 
tions of visible or recalled scenes or symbols. In 
writing we have fifty-two forms. With most stu- 
dents on account of his familiarity with such a 
variety of styles, and variations of any style, the ut- 
most confusion exists. This adds vagueness + 
confusion with the result that the student’s mental 
images for writing purposes are grossly distorted. 
The only solution is to efface these images by plant- 
ing better ones in their place. Not an easy task, 
but it can be doné by training the visual imagina- 
tion under proper methods. 

Repetition is the life of any art. The attention 
must be focused on simple forms until they are las<- 
ingly impressed. The image gallery must be hung 
with definite, intelligent symbols. The student must 
go over these forms again and again until the men- 
tal picture is clear and perfect. He must be as famii- 
iar with them as he is with his best friends. He 
must be able to see them with his eyes shut. And, 
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again, this will require an amount and kind of 
training for the student which has never been 
reckoned with by most people who have attempted 
to teach this subject. But certainly not more time 
needs to be consumed by the student than in the 
case where he is given the insurmountable task of 
acquiring a knowledge of letter forms without def- 
nite instruction, and is left to copy what he sees in 
his copy book whether he sees it or not and in most 
cases he does not. 

But cultivate the visual imagination by intelligent 
methods and writing becomes a delight. The 
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sculptor sees images in the rough marble; the art- 
ist sees landscapes on the white canvas; the poet 
dreams out poems that hang like visions before the 
imagination. The penman needs the same visual 
qualities. Image training will throw before the 
mind’s eye beautiful, legible symbols which a 
trained hand finds no difficulty in executing. They 
play across the white pages, they scamper from the 
pen, they blaze out in light and shade, they dance 
along the lines like so many fairies compelling our 
compliment, lovely, beautiful. And training does 
it. 
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INDIANA’S SALARY GRADING. 


Indiana is making an heroic effort to pay by 
merit. The length of the term of the certificate 
is determined by scholarship, but the amount of 
salary received is determined by a combination of 
scholarship rank and “Certificate of Success 
Grade.” And this is changed annually. For in- 
stance, one’s scholarship grade may be 85 with a 
three-years’ certificate. This 85 will not change 
for three years, but in 1907 he may have 80 in 
“Success”; in 1908, 90; in 1909 it may be 95. The 
salary grades would be 82.5 in 1907; 87.5 in 1908; 
90 in 1909. 

This “Success Grade” is given by the city super- 


intendent where there is one, but where there is 


none it is given by the county superintendent. 
The accompanying blank indicates the schedule. 
“Personality” and “As an Instructor” get 20 per 
cent. each, while 15 per cent. is given to each of 
these: “As a Student,” “Professional Develop- 
ment,” “Government,” and “Community Interest.” 
The schedule is marked by the superintendent and 
mailed to the teacher :— 


CERTIFICATE OF SUCCESS GRADE OF 


JOHN DOE 
For the School Year Ending July 31, 19—. 
os 6 edt eedadbantl kanes 04 100% 
AES ee a 20% 


1. Physical: health, habits, industry, ability 
to do things, cleanliness, neatness of 
attire. 

2. Mental: moral worth, habits, disposi- 
tion, temperament, individuality, 
originality, power of initiative, self- 
control, sarcasm, sincerity of pur- 
pose, attitude toward children, ability 
to meet people. 

ee EINES ko. Saturn ph bays bree pe 00.0.0 030 15% 

1. Lines of study pursued. 

2. Lectures attended. 

3. Vacation schools attended. 

C. Professional Development.............. 15% 

1. Problems of teaching studied. 

2. Work in township institutes or teachers’ 

meetings in cities and towns. 
a. Preparation. 


b. Presentation. 
3. Attitude towards educational meetings. 
a. Attendance. 
b. Participation. 
4. Lectures attended. 
5. Vacation schools attended. 
NN EET TIS TE POTTTTTT 20% 
1. Preparation. 
a. Before coming to class. 
b. Assignments. 
c. Skill in bringing the pupils into the 
right conscious attitude for the new 
truth to be presented. 


2. Presentation. 
a. Knowledge of the mind of the pupil. 
b. Knowledge of the matter to be pre- 
sented. 
c. Knowledge of ways of presentation. 
d. Skill in presentation. 
3. Comparison or interpretation based on 


children’s experiences. 

a. Skill in keeping the minds of all the 
pupils centred on the new truth being 
presented, and upon their own ex- 
perience that will help them interpret 
at the same time. 

4. Generalization. 

a. Skill in leading pupils to draw cor- 
rect conclusions and to state them 
well. 

5. Application. 

a. Skill in making pupils realize the 
new truth as their own. Ability in 
leading pupils to discover that school 
problems are life problems. 

ih 4) CE Ake shaw wie t.aih.c + 040 }a%s 15% 
1. Two ways. 
a. Through the conscious use of re- 
wards and punishments. 
b. Through the inspiration of person- 
ality. 
2. Two types of order. 
a. Constrained, unnatural, and dead. 
b. Free, natural, and alive with the 
busy hum of industry that accom- 
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panies the understanding that each 
pupil is to do his work without dis- 
turbing his neighbors. 
F. Vey WU oe do a casssacee 15% 
1. As illustrated by— 
a. Ability to keep pupils from with- 
drawing from school. 
b. Ability to secure regularity in at- 
tendance. 
2. As illustrated by— 
a. Ability to send common 
graduates to high school. 
b. Ability to send high school gradu- 
ates to higher institutions. 


school 
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3. As illustrated by— 
a. Care of school property, keeping 
records and making reports. 
b. Sanitary conditions, decorations and 
neatness. 
c. Ability to establish libraries 
young people’s reading circles. 
d. Co-operation with teachers, super- 
visors, and school officials in school 
plans, exhibits, and meetings. 
e. Part taken in the plans and affairs of 
the community. 
Total Grade. 00. US Sie VU 
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I will try until June 1 to read something worthy of me as a teacher —— minutes 
daily before I read anything, or engage in any diversion that is foolish, weak or unimpor- 


tant. 
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NEW ENGLAND MILKWEEDS. 

New England is particularly rich in the genus 
Asclepias, or milkweed. Nothing can be more 
singular than the structure of these flowers. The 
beginner hardly knows what to make of some of 
the parts. The five portions of the persistent 


calyx are spreading; the five divisions of the 


Within 


corolla reflexal and deciduous. this 





perianth is the crown of five hood-like bodies, 
called by Linnaeus nectaries. Each one of these 
contains an incurved horn. The stamens are five 
in number, united by their filaments into a tube, 
within which again is the pistil. The anthers are 
adherent to the stigma and have two vertical cells, 
each cell or component part containing a pear- 
shaped pollen-mass. 

It will be remembered that in most other plants, 
except orchids, the pollen is powdery. In milk- 
weeds “the two contiguous pollen-masses of ad- 
jacent anthers form pairs which hang by a slender 
prolongation of their summits from five cloven 
glands that grow on the angles of the stigma.” 

The pollen-masses are removed by butterflies 
or other insects, often adhering to their heads 
and appearing like antennae. 

Every one knows the pods of milkweed. In 
some species these are smooth, in others tuber- 
cled. They differ, also, very much in size, being 
very small and attenuated in our little Asclepias 
yerticillata and large in the common A, Cornuti. 
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The contained seeds are flat, marginal, and im- 
bricated over each other in a mass, like the scales 
of a fish, or those on ancient armor. _As the pod 
is opened, each of these dainty cinnamon-colored 
seeds is observed to be tied down, as it were, by 
its hair. In other words, each seed is provided 
with a coma or tuft of silk, forming a fairy para- 
chute to transport it through the air. How per- 





pe ~any BE 
fectly balanced are these elegant little balloons! 
One never tires of setting them afloat, or of strok- 
ing their flossy silk. But the launching is for a 
later day. At present the flowers are only in 
bloom. 

It is always surprising how nature will vary a 
type in the production of species. An ever-con- 
stant underlying plan is often played upon in 
whimsical and inexhaustible fashion. What has 
been said above of Asclepias structure is thus 
modified in many ways, while always there abides 
the initial unit or morphologic factor. Each spe- 
cies has, in the first place, its own color. The tall, 
common one is of a flesh tint, the swamp species 
a purplish crimson, the butterfly-weed an intense 
and gorgeous orange, the four-leaved milkweed 
nearly white, and A. purpurascens a fine purple. 
Lastly, the poke-leaved species is a delicate yel- 
lowish pink. 

Eight species of Asclepias occur in New Eng- 
land, as follows: The swamp Asclepias, incarnata ; 
the common Asclepias, Cornuti; the poke-leayed 
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Asclepias, phytolaccoides; the butterfly-weed 
Asclepias, tuberosa; the blunt-leaved Asclepias, 
obtusifolia; the purple Asclepias, purpurascens; 
the four-leaved Asclepias, quadrifolia; the 
whorled Asclepias, verticillata. 

All these plants are a feature in the summer 
landscape, the swamp species especially so, from 
its masses of brilliant color. The butterfly-weed 
is less common, but is one of our finest wild 
flowers, well worthy a place in gardens. 

Entomologists have long known that milkweeds 
furnish excellent collecting grounds. They 
swarm with butterflies and beetles. One rarely 
fails to find hovering about their flowers the great 
Danais and many smaller lepidoptera. Their 
near relations, too, the dog-banes, are the chosen 
home of “gilded dandy,” an elegant: little beetle, 
a creature shining with green and gold armor. 
The dog-banes are themselves very pretty, their 
white bells tinged with pink. Both they and milk- 
weed secrete abundant milky juice. 

In speaking of the true milkweed butterfly, 
Danais Archippus, mention should be made of its 
marvelous chrysalis, one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects in nature. It is apple-green in color, and 
ringed near the top with glittering gold dots. It 
seems as if designed as an ear pendant for Titania. 

Of course man has tried to utilize so fair a 
product as the silk of Asclepias. The hairs, how- 
ever, are too smooth to felt. They also lack the 
spiral twist of cotton, and so far, we believe, have 
not been made into fabrics. 

William Whitman Bailey. 

Brown University. 
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REVIEW PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC.—(I1.) 


[Prepared for the use of pupils in grammar grades in 
the Nashville publie schools after completion of regular 
text on the subject.] 

Suppose a telegram sent at 4 P. M. from a place 
in Germany 150 degrees E. to a place in California 
120 degrees W. At what time will it reach its des- 
tination, allowing thirty minutes for repeating at 
various terminal offices? 

A merchant borrows money at a bank for 3 
months at 6% with which to pay his insurance pre- 
mium, viz.: On his house, $4500 at $% ; on furni- 
ture, $1500; plate, $500; pictures, $300; clothing, 
$500 ;—all at %; on his store, $6,000 at $%; on 


stock-in-trade, $20,000 at 2 %; cost of policy, $1; 


survey of premises, $1.50. For what sum must 
the note be given? 

A coal dealer purchases 275 long tons (2,240 
pounds) of coal at $6 per ton: and after paying for 
freight, insurance, and other charges $595, sold it at 
$9.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds. What was his whoie 
gain, and what the %? 

I.have a room 18 feet by 15 feet. If I cover it 
with carpet } vard wide, laying the strips length- 
wise, I must buy 42 yards; but if I lay the strips 
crosswise, only 40 yards will be needed. Explain 
by a diagram why this is true. 

A gas company pays an annual dividend of 8%. 
How much does Mr. B receive if he owns 80 shares 
of $50 each? What per cent. does Mr. B receive 
on his investment if he paid $65 a share? 
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THE CABBAGE FAMILY.—(II.) 


[From the Nature Guard.] 

If we are making our study in the market, we 
may find on the stand, offered in berry-baskets, 
something which looks very much like tiny little 
cabbage heads, not much over an inch in diameter. 
These are called Brussels sprouts, and we should 














BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


have to pay a much higher price for them than for 
cabbage. How many know how these little heads 
are produced? They do not grow on a plant which 
produces just one head of this size as the cabbage 
does, but a great many of them grow on a single 
plant, one of these little heads being found in the 
axil of each leaf where it joins the stalk. This 
word axil means the angle between a leaf and the 
stalk or branch on which it grows. Have you ever 
noticed what is found in the axil of most leaves? 
If not, try to find out. I think you will see then 
that these little heads, which we call Brussels 
sprouts, are enlarged buds. Instead of the tuft of 
leaves thickening into a head, the buds which gro. 
in the axil of the leaves have thickened to make a 
little head. These little heads are very nice when 
cooked, and you might well try growing some of 
them next year. I am sure you would enjoy see- 
ing the plants grow, as well as enjoying the 
product. 

Here is another plant which looks very much 
like the cabbage when it is young, with only a few 
leaves, in fact so much like it that you might not 
be able to tell the difference, but which comes to 
the table in very different form. _[ wonder if you 
have ever thought what part of the plant makes the 
head of cauliflower, for cauliflower is one of the 
children of this same wild plant about which we 
are talking. Here, instead of a thickening of the 
leaves or buds, we have a peculiar change brought 
about in the flower-cluster. The plant makes only 
enough leaves to prepare the food which it neec 
for its growth. Then, instead of producing flowers 
as so many other plants do, it starts a large head 
of them, but thickens the flower-stalk in such a 
Way as to produc e this dense white head which we 
see when the plant has been well grown and when 
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the leaves have been tied over the head to keep it 
white. 

The cauliflower is one of the finest plants of the 
cabbage family, but it is less likely to succeed than 
many of the others. It does not head well in hot, 
dry weather, and if this kind of weather comes 





‘ CAULIFLOWER. 


when the plants are ready to head, the crop will be 
poor in spite of the best of care. Usually, there- 
fore, the best heads are produced either quite early 
in the season or quite late. It makes such fine 
pickles and is so nice when cooked that it is worth 
while to try to grow it even if we sometimes fail. 
There is one more plant which we ought to find 
in our hunt. We should never think of its belong- 
ing to this same cabbage family, for it looks very 
unlike any of the others. Indeed, if we have never 
seen it and do not know what it is, we should prob- 
ably call it a turnip. This plant is the kohl-rabi. 
This plant produces very few leaves, so few, in- 
deed, that we almost wonder how it is able to 





KOHL-RABI. 


grow, but the stem thickens into a round turnip- 
like ball. Yet it is very different from a turnip, 
for a turnip is a thickened root, which, though a 
relative of the cabbage, is a much more distant one 
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than these others. Like the cabbage and the kale, 
you may find purple or green kohl-rabi. It is a 
plant which grows quickly and which needs to be 
used while young, for when full grown it becomes 
tough. You will surely be interested in seeing it 
grow if you have a garden and can try it. 

‘While all of these plants look so 
unlike, as we see them when ready 
for use, if we were to let them go 
to seed and eompare the blossoms, 
seeds, and seed-pods, we should 
find them all very similar. It is 
one of the cases which show how 
plants have changed under culti- 
vation. It is one of the interest- 
ing things about farming and gar- 
dening to see what wonderful 
things have been brought about as 
a result of man’s care and selec- 
tion. Just as remarkable changes 
have been produced in animals as 
in plants. Perhaps you will be 
able to discover some cases of this 
kind either in the plant world or 
the animal world. I hope you will 
keep your eyes open and look for 
them. Fred W. Card. 
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“SNOW BOUND.”— (L.) 
BY FRANCES H. LEWIS. 
DIRECTIONS AND QUESTIONS FOR HOME STUDY. 


Read the poem to line 170. From your reading 
decide what the quotation from Cornelius Agrippa 
has to do with the poem, and what its appropriate- 
ness is here. Who was Cornelius Agrippa, and 
when and where did he live? What do you notice 
about the fanguage in which the quotation was 
written, and its spelling? What is meant by the 
dark spirits driven away by the wood fire? 

What connection has the quota- 
tion from Emerson with the poem? 
What can you find out about 
Emerson? What is meant by 
“the trumpets of the sky”? What 
figure in the expression? What 
antithesis in the last line of the 
quotation? 

Explain the meaning of lines 3 
and 4. What is meant by its 
“mute and ominous prophecy’? 
What is a portent? How does it 
differ from a threat? Beginning 
with line 9, name the figures 
through line 18. How far inland 
can the sound of waves be heard? 
How far was the poet’s early home 
from the sea? What is the sign 
of the east wind there? Why? 

Describe the construction of the 
New England barn, explaining 
the expressions, the stalls, mows, stanchion 
rows, walnut bows, the scaffold’s pole of birch. 
What is the main thought of this descrip- 


(Centimued en page 314.) 
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DANGEROUS DELAYS. 
Indifference is as dangerous as fidgetiness. The 


latter is never pardonable, neither is the former. 

A stubbed toe is painful but not usually serious, 
a fresh head cold is annoying but not ordinarily 
alarming, a transient cough may be irritating but 
not necessarily disturbing, but if toe, nose, and 
throat do not yield to simple remedies and threaten 
to become chronic don’t neglect them, don’t try 
patent nostrums, but seek expert treatment at 
once. 

This is vastly more necessary in the case of a 
child’s disposition and temperament. There are 
hundreds of phases of irritability from the cradle 
days when the child whines, yells, and holds breath 
in order to have his way, until he threatens to leave 
college if he cannot have all the spending money 
he wants, and none of these are serious unless they 
fail to yield to simple remedies. 

If a babe of a few months can make his. father 
walk the floor with him whenever he chooses, a 
trained child-nurse should be employed at once, and 
from that day until he is eighteen an expert should 
be called in whenever the disease, disorder, or dis- 
temper gets beyond the control of parent or 
teacher. 

You can always find expert advice if you are 
ready to pay for it, as you are physicians’ visits. 
Some people will have an expert to do their shop- 
ping for them, hence there are experts in every 
city, experts in selecting shoes, in selecting dresses, 
in selecting underclothing. So there are person- 
ally conducted excursions to every city and to 


every country, and if you come to Boston you can. 


get Mr. Waterman to guide you about the city 
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skilfully for fifty cents; but when a father seeks 
advice about a boy of whom he has lost control he 
expects to bum on an educational expert and thinks 
he is doing the man or woman a favor by inviting 
him to give advice. There would be profitable em- 
ployment for every wise teacher above fifty if the 
parents who have lost control of a child would pay 
for expert advice. A teacher who loses control of 
a boy, that is, who finds that the boy does not yield 
to simple disciplinary remedies, should report him 
at once to the principal, who should be an expert in 
such cases. If not an expert himself the principal 
should know precisely where to transfer the boy 
so that he may have expert treatment. Practically 
every city now has its hospital to which persons 
with physical ills may be sent, and évery large city 
now has its doll hospital where broken heads and 
wrenched arms may be repaired, and there are asy- 
lums for depraved or wayward cats and dogs, but 
few cities have provided for boys and girls who are 
not under control of parents, teachers, or anybody 
else, unless they become so bad that there is slight 
hope of help. 

Taken in season tuberculosis may be eliminated 
in the system of the individual or in the community 
at large and in twenty years the white plague will 
be studied as a curiosity of other days. 

In the same way we may eliminate most of the 
weakness and waywardness of boys and girls. 

Will we do it? 

Who will lead a crusade like that against tuber- 
culosis ? 





IDEAL CENSUS PLAN. 


New York state has an ideal census scheme by 
which there is to be an official record of every 
child in cities of the first class in the state, be- 
tween the ages of four and eighteen years, 
amended each day, so that on any day—every 
day—there shall be known by name and exact 
age every child between those ages in every city 
of the first class. The mayor, superintendent of 
schools, and police commissioner form a census 
board responsible for the securing of this infor- 
mation. The first complete record is to be se- 
cured by October, 1909, and thereafter it shall be 
the duty of persons in parental relation to any 
child residing within the limits of the city to re- 
port at the police station house of the precinct 
within which they severally reside the following 
information :— 

Two weeks before any child becomes of the 
compulsory school age, the name of such child, its 
residence, the name of the person or persons in 
parental relation thereto, and the name and loca- 
tion of the school: to which such child is sent as a 
pupil. In case a child of compulsory school age 
is for any cause removed from one school and 
sent to another school, or sent to work in ac- 
cordance with the child labor law, all the facts in 
relation thereto. In case the residence of a child 
is removed from one police precinct to another 
police precinct, the new residence and the other 
facts required. In case a child between the ages 
of four and eighteen becomes a resident of a city 
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of the first class for the first time, the residence 
and such other facts as the census board shall re- 
quire. Such census shall include all persons *be- 
tween the ages of four and eighteen years, the 
day of the month and the year of the birth of each 
of such persons, their respective residences by 
street and number, the names of their parents or 
guardians, such information relating to illiteracy 
and to the enforcement of the child labor and the 
compulsory education law as the school authori- 
ties of the state and of such cities shall require, 
and also such further information as such authori- 
ties shall require. 

A permanent census board may be established 
in any city not of the first class, in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. lf a census board 
shall not be established in such cities, then, during 
the month of October, 1909, and in the month of 
October every fourth year thereafter, the school 
authorities of every city, not a city of the first 
class, shall take a census of the children of their 
respective cities. Such census shall include the 
information required from the cities of the first 
class as provided in section 1 of this act. The 
board of trustees of every school district shall an- 
nually on the thirtieth day of August cause a 
census of all children between the ages of five and 
eighteen years to be taken in their respective 
school districts. Such census shall include the 
information required from cities as provided in 
this act. 

A parent, guardian, or other person having 
under his control or charge a child between the 
ages of four and eighteen years who withholds or 
refuses to give information in his possession re- 
lating to such child and required under this act, 


or any such parent, guardian, or other person” 


who gives false information in relation thereto, 
shall be liable to and punished by fine not exceed- 
ing $20 or by imprisonment not exceeding thirty 
days. 


a 
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A DOLEFUL WAIL. r 


“Hark from the tombs a doleful sound.” 

An anonymous writer in the Independent says: 
“It is certainly true that children learn next to 
nothing in the grades of our schools below the 
high school, and spend six or eight years in the 
process. ... Candidates for admission to our 
high schools know little arithmetic and less gram- 
mar; they have been carefully guarded (of course) 
against the deadly effects of any language study 
but English, and the most of them cannot spell— 
even to suit the taste of the simplified spelling 
board. I used to wonder what they had been do- 
ing in all their years’ sojourn in primary and what 
with unintentional satire are termed the ‘grammar’ 
grades, but of late years I have been going to ex- 
positions and other places given to ‘educational 
exhibits,’ and I know that they have been making 
doll’s furniture, and school gardens, and manual- 
training-school pies (supposedly more digestible 
than the mud variety of their teachers’ infancy), 
and models of locomotives and Paris gowns. If 
I seem to any one narrow-minded in saying that I 
should prefer a knowledge of percentage and the 
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parts of speech to these more showy accomplish- 
ments, let me remind you that the much-commis- 
erated factory child also has learned to work with 
his hands—and skilfully.” 

An editorial writer of a daily paper says, regard- 
ing the above quotation :— 

“The pupils in the lower grades of the schools 
are frittering away their time over many things, 
instead of learning to apply themselves properly to 
a few things. Everywhere are signs of relaxation 
of discipline, confusion of interest, and dissipation 
of energy. The time is ripe for a return to the 
simple rigor of the three R’s and the good old 
‘rule of three.” It can hardly be questioned that 
the paralyzing influence in the schools emanates 
from the kindergarten. The play theory of in- 
struction has played havoc with all the grades 
below the high school. All play and no work is 
making Jack a great shirk. It is also tolerably 
clear that the displacement of men teachers by 
women is a main cause of the enfeeblement of edu- 
cational methods. Certainly it is no mere coin- 
cidence that the multiplication of women teachers 
and the relaxation of discipline have proceeded pari 
passu. Things could never have come to such a 
pass if the old New England schoolmaster had sur- 
vived. His disappearance is matter for profound 
regret. The prescription that will cure the 
trouble in the schools is a simple one: Less kin- 
dergarten and more men.” 

Such superb nonsense needs but to be printed 
to awaken supreme contempt from any one wh 
knows aught of the schools. These are but 
ghastly echoes of a ghastly tradition. 
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BISHOP SPALDING. 

Bishop John Lancaster Spalding of Peoria is 
to retire from active service in the church. Bishop 
Spalding has been ill for three years and a hali, 
and foreseeing that some years must elapse before 
he can hope to resume active duty in the diocese of 
Peoria has, after due consideration, resolved to 
tender his resignation as Bishop of Peoria to Pope 
Pius X. The bishop is now in his sixty-ninth year, 
and still suffers from the paralysis which brought 
him near to death. The Journal of Education hus 
often spoken in high praise of Bishop Spalding, 
both as an educator and as an essayist. His sey- 
eral volumes of essays ate among the bést in recent 
years. 
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THE BLOT ON THE ESCUTCHEON. 

In this year of glorification over the good things 
that are a-doing educationally, this year that jus- 
tifies a generous indulgence in optimism, there is 
one harsh note, one discordant tone, one broken 
string. It looks as though politics was having an 
inning in the school world. In at least three im- 
portant points education has been subordinated to 
politics in the overthrow of tried and true superin- 
tendents. The worst of it is that the politicians 
boast that they have done it, that they intenced 
to do it, that they will continue to do it when they 
are not listened to. It will not be surprising if 
we all have to turn aside from professional work 
and administer such a spanking to these fellows 
that they will be good for a while. 
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SUCCESS GRADE. 


Elsewhere in this issue much space is given t) 
the Indiana scheme for grading teachers’ salaries 
throughout the state by blending the scholarship 
grade and the success grade, this latter to be de- 
termined by the superintendent of the city when 
there is one, otherwise by the county superinten- 
dent. The success of this success grade scheme 
will be watched with much interest. 

The teacher’s salary is fixed each year by this 
report. There is much to be said in its praise, but, 
oh, what responsibility it places upon a superin- 
tendent! Let us hope that no superintendent plays 
favorites, or, rather, that he is not suspected of 
playing favorites. 

This schedule requires him to form an estimate 
and report on fifty points of success. We wish the 
greatest success to the superintendents in this suc- 
cess grade enterprise. One teacher of long experi- 
ence protested against the marking of a superin- 
tendent, because her salary was reduced thereby 
and he had marked her on fifty points from one 
visit to her room in the year, a visit of less than 
twenty minutes. Let us hope that no teacher will 
take this into court, or, what is worse, into politics. 
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NEW YORK’S CHANGES. 


The New York state department has been doing 
much by way of shifting scenes this autumn. The 
sudden stepping down and out of educational liie 
of Dr. Howard J. Rogers, first assistant commis- 
sioner, made way for the promotion of Dr. A. S. 
Downing, who had been third assistant from the 
reorganization of the department. Thomas E. 
Finegan, chief of the law division of the depart- 
ment, succeeds Dr. Downing. A. W. Abrams goes 
from the department to the principalship of the New 
Paltz normal school, succeeding Dr. Myron T. 
Scudder, who goes to Rutgers College. Superin- 
tendent Merrell goes to the state department. to 
succeed Mr. Abrams. Arthur D. Dean of Massa- 
chusetts takes the position as chief of the division 
of trade schools at $3,600. Those of us who know 
all of these men appreciate how wisely Dr. A. S. 
Draper has chosen, and also appreciate what it 
means to have a man have a free hand in the choice 
of men for prominent positions. 

. -+-0-@-o-o-0- 

THE COMIC SUPPLEMENT. 

The International Kindergarten Union, repre- 
senting ten thousand kindergartners, is making a 
raid on the idiotic comic supplements of the Sun- 
day papers. It will be interesting to see what in- 
fluence the union can command in this warfare. 
The comic supplement is so crude and rude that 
it would not seem to need much of an attack, but 
true it is that children are often crazy over it. It 
might be well for the kindergartners and the 
teachers to eliminate this passion for the comic 
supplement by creating a relish for something bet- 
ter. The Sunday paper costs $2.50. This would 
buy several most attractive little books that could 
be kept the year through. The great impeachment 
of the comic supplement is that even the child dis- 
cards it as soon as he has taken a good look at it. 
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ADDRESSING LETTERS. 


in order that the number of letters which reach 
the dead letter office from mistakes in addresses 
may be reduced, Postmaster-General Meyer has 
issued a circular letter to the postmasters of the 
United States directing them to confer with the 
school authorities as to the practicability of de- 
livering to school children short talks on how to ad- 
dress letters, and describing the scope of the postal 
service, the system of handling and delivering the 
mails, the classification of mail matter, and the 
registration and money order systems. During 
the last year the post-office reports show that 13,- 
145,172 pieces of mail matter were sent to the dead 
letter office. 
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MacDONALD IN SCOTLAND. 


John MacDonald of Topeka, Kansas, editor of 
the Western School Journal, one of the 
widely known and much beloved school 
men of the country, every inch a Scotch- 
man, is spending three months in his native 
land. Upon his return he will be equipped with 
more wit and wisdom for the platform than ever, 
and it has always been a delight to hear him. 
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BOSTON MAY WELL BE PROUD. 


Boston has one-tenth of her entire area in public 
parks, and one-tenth of her public parks are in 
public playgrounds. Has any other city an equally 
attractive record? Boston has been the chief 
champion of playgrounds, thanks to Joseph Lee, 
and she practices what she preaches. 











Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, neurologist, poet, and 
novelist, is the recipient of a foreign fellowship in 
the Royal Society of England. The election is one 
of the choicest distinctions to which a scientist can 
aspire, and it has fallen to the lot of only three other 
Americans now living, Alexander Agassiz, natura- 
list, and George W. Hill and Simon Newcomb, 
astronomers. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology with its 
1,600 students has a new Tech Union building, after 


the plan of the Harvard Union. 


Boston University is to cater especially to 
teachers this year. By the bye B. U. has the larg- 
est enrollment ever. 

Mayor George A. Hibbard of Boston well says 


that the school playground must not be made a 
sporting field. 


The Cincinnati high schools enroll 500 more 
students than a year ago. Who will match that? 


Miss S. Belle Chamberlain has been unanimously 
re-nominated as state superintendent of Idaho. 


You must count a lot of costs before you insti- 
tute a crusade against high school fraternities. 


There are 12,500 students enrolled in the colleges 
of Boston and vicinity. 


Radcliffe’s entering class is fifty per cent. larger 
than ever before. 
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GOVERNOR HUGHES TRIUMPHS. 


The Republican bosses in New York found it 
both futile and painful to kick against the pricks. 
Up to the very assembling of the state convention, 
they struggled to unite upon. some candidate ‘n 
opposition to Governor Hughes, but the unmis- 
takable demand of public sentiment, re-enforced 
by the potent influence of President Rooseve':, 
was too much for them, and their movement crum- 
bled to dust before the balloting began. The gov- 
ernor was renominated on the first ballot by 827 
votes to 182, and even the counties where the race- 
track elements are strongest, Saratoga for exam- 
ple, were forced into line. 


PLATFORM AND CANDIDATE A'‘l ODDS. 


3affled in their attempt to defeat the governor, 
the leaders framed a platform which, while it con- 
tains a perfunctory endorsement of Mr. Hughes, 
goes. on explicitly to antagonise the policies to 
which he is committed, such 4s the direct primary 
and battot reform. Also the convention nominated 
the rest of the ticket in what the managers called 
“the old-fashioned way.” But Governor Hughes 
is his own platform, and has the independence to 
rewrite in his acceptance whatever is incongruous 
in the party utterances. As to the “undesirables” 
on the ticket, it is likely that the voters will exer- 
cise due discrimination. Votes for the governor 
and for Republican electors will by no means imply 
votes for the whole of the ticket. 


THE MAINE ELECTION. 7 


At the state election in Maine, the Republican plu- 
rality was, in round figures, 7,800, as compared with 
7,838 two years ago, and 25,,800 at the correspond- 
ing election four years ago. The total vote cast 
was heavier than at any election for twenty years. 
If the election had turned upon national issues, 
these figures would wear an ominous look for the 
Republicans. But the election turned wholly upon 
local issues, and especially the burning question of 
the resubmission of prohibition. The Republicans 
were committed against resubmission, while the 
Democrats were pledged to it. The result of the 
election plainly points to a growing weariness of 
the voters with existing conditions as relates to 
prohibition and its enforcement. That is its sole 
significance. 


THE INITIATIVE AND - REFERENDUM. 


Incomplete returns of the vote on the proposed 
constitutional amendment providing for the initia- 
tive and referendum show that it was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority of about two to one. 
Maine thus leads the way among the eastern states 
in the adoption of this system of direct legislation. 
The idea of a direct share in the making of the laws 
seems to be fascinating to the popular mind, 
wherever the chance is offered; vet conservative 
people who watch the workings of the system in 
states where it is in foree are by no means 
enamored of it. In Oregon, for example, at the 
election last June, no less than nineteen »ronosi- 
tions were submitted to the popular vote. It is im- 
possible for the average voter to act intelligently 
when the ballot is thus complicated, 
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IN REVIEW. 


THE “ COMMODITIES CLAUSE” KNOCKED OUT. 

The coal-carrying railroads have won a signal 
victory in the decision of the United States circuit 
court against the so-called “commodities clause” 
of the Hepburn Act of 1906. This clause was aimed 
at the railways which own and operate coal mines, 
and it forbade any railroad to transport across the 
border of a state any commodities which it had 
mined, manufactured, or produced, directly or in- 
directly, except timber and articles necessary to the 
operation of the railway. The circuit court, two 
judges agreeing and one dissenting, pronounces this 
enactment unconsitutional, on the ground that it 
transcends the powers of Congress, invades the 
rights of the states, and violates the fifth amend- 
ment to the constitution by depriving the defendant 
corporations of their property. This decision; of 
course, does not end the matter; the governmet't 
will appeal to the supreme court. 

CHOLERA AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

Russia has become a menace to her neighbors in 
a new way. The Asiatic cholera, which has ben 
epidemic in different parts of the empire for some 
weeks, has now reached St. Petersburg, and is mak- 
ing headway with the rapidity which might be ex- 
pected in a great city where the crowded workin z- 
men’s quarters are without water mains. and the 
people have nothing but nolluted canal water :> 
drink. Within ten davs of the annearance of the 
first case there were 240 new cases and sixtv deaths 
daily. The government is -bestirrine itself at last. 
but a frightful bill of mortality must be the penalty 
of its incompetence. 

THE MOROCCAN QUESTION. 

The Moroccan question has advanced a stage bv 
the simultaneous presentation to the powers and 
to the new Sultan of the joint Franco-Snanish note, 
which conditions the recognition of the Sultan upon 
his pledge to observe the Algeciras agreement. and 
the treaties concluded under it. There is nothing 
sinister in the terms of the note. and no indication 
that either France or Spain. who act in this matter 
under the mandate of the Algeciras conference. has 
anv interested ends to serve. But despatches from 
Berlin show plainly enough that Germany intends 
to question, scrutinize, and delay: and suggest that 
we are onlv at the beginning of a lone and probablv 
irritating diplomatic controversy. Meanwhile the 
attitude of Germany will stiffen the obstinacy of 
the new Sultan. 

THE AEROPLANE EXPERIMENTS. 

The extraordinarily successful aeroplane experi- 
ments of the Wright brothers had a tragic interrun- 
tion at Fort Meyer on Thursdav. when Orville 
Wright was seriously hurt and his companion, 
Lieutenant Selfridge of the signal corps of the 
army, was killed by the breaking of one of the pro- 
pellers, which dashed the machine to the earth 
from a height of seventy-five feet, and buried the 
occupants in the- debris. Before this happened, 
Mr. Wright had broken all records in the speed 
which he attained and the length of time which he 
remained in the air. The accident was of a sort 
which is not in the least conclusive against aerial 
navigation, but it seryed strikingly to illustrate its 


perils, 
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“SNOW BOUND.”—(L) 
[Continued from page 309.) 





tion? Does the poet remember the labors of the 
farm with pleasure or with dislike? Why do you 
think so? Name the figures from line 31 through 
line 40. Compare this description with the one in 
the quotation from Emerson. Which is the more 
condensed? What thought is most prominent in 
each? Which of the two descriptions is the more 
vivid? Which do you like the better? 

Name and explain the figures in lines 41-49. 
Find the derivation of spherule and pellicle. 

Name and explain the figures in lines 50-54. 
Prepare to describe with closed book the effect of 
the piled-up snow. What is meant by the Chinese 
roof? What was the sweep? Be prepared to draw 
a picture of it or a diagram to show how it worked. 
What is meant by “Pisa’s leaning miracle”? Do 
you think the comparison a good one? 

With closed book, tell the story of the pathmak- 
ing. Whet are buskins? Why the expression, 
“solid whiteness”? Is it abstract or concrete? 
What is its use here? From what is supernal de- 
rived? What does the description of the greeting 
from the barn show of the poet’s disposition? FEx- 
plain the allusion to “Egypt’s Amun.” What char- 
acteristic touches in the description of the different 
animals make the scene vivid? 

Line 94, give syntax of “breath.” Explain the 
natural phenomena alluded to in line 95. Explain 
the figures in lines 97-105. What was the day of 
the week? What effect have the long vowels in 
lines 102. and 103? Why does he speak of the 
silence of the brooklet? How do you think the 
author looks upon nature? Give other proofs of 
your opinion. Compare him in this respect with 
some other author vou have studied. 

Name figures in lines 116-119. Describe with 
closed book the building of the fire. What is the 
effect of the figure in lines 130 and 131? Describe 
the effect of the fire outside. What are the crane 
and trammels? Draw an illustration shéwing how 
they work. What are the andirons? What the 
“Turk’s head”? Explain the miracle. 

In lines 144-150 what are the details of the pic- 
ture? What gives it its effect? How much color 
is there in it? Why? See where else in the poem 
the author mentions color. How does this de- 
scription compare with previous ones, in vividness, 
in its picturesqueness? 

Why is the outdoor picture given? Describe the 
indoor picture. What is meant by clean-winged? 
Why “hattle rage”? Some editions have “baffled 
rare.” which is better here? Why? What fiz- 
ures in lines 159 and 160? In line 164? Define 
silhouette, couchant. What would be the effect of 
changing lines 175 and 176 into affirmative form? 
Whv? Are any now left of the circle? When did 
Whittier die? Is the emotion here sufficient to 
warrant the figures used? What-figures of emo- 
tion do vou find? What emotions do thev indi- 
cate? What is meant bv line 198? Explain lines 
200-911. What does this passage show of the 
author’s character? How does he regard God? 
How death? Commit this passage to memory, 
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Is the transition to line 212 too abrupt? What 
are the evening occupations? What is the subject 
of their studies? What is meant by Gambia? 
What effect on the poet’s later sentiments did these 
old declamations have? 

What else occupied the evening? What is meant 
by line 224? Explain the allusions in lines 225-235. 
Why does he mention the grandam and the girl? 
Is this characteristic of the people he is describing? 
Who lived near the Salisbury marshes? What is 
meant by “the low green prairies of the sea”? Ex- 
plain the allusion in lines 242-255. What sort of 
a man was her father? What evidences have we 
of his character? 

What are the subjects of the mother’s stories? 
What is meant by the wheel? How is a stocking- 
heel run? Is the comment on simple life a true 
one? Do all see the poetry in it? What do we owe 
to him who shows it to us? Ts there a false rhyme 
in line 274? What is the correct pronunciation of 
the word? What is a loon? Why his laughter? 
Why does the poet speak throughout of their doing 
these things? What does it show of the vividness 
of the stories? Tell with closed book the story >f 
Chalkley given here. What is the story alluded to 
bv the “child of Abraham”? What sort of a woman 
was the mother? Can you trace any resemblance 
to her in her son? 
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SCHOOLROOM DECORATION. 


The first step toward improvement in the inte- 
rior of schoolrooms is ofterr not decoration, but 
cleanliness. Instead of hanging more pictures, it 
would often be better thoroughly to clean the 
room and remove from the ‘walls the newspaper 
cuts and other unframed attempts at decoration, 
which from long exposure have become curled 
and soiled. 

A coat of fresh calcimine tinted with buff or 
green should be the next step, and in preparing 
the tint the amateur should use gray freely to 
prevent glaring results. If needed, and funds per- 
mit, a coat of paint or varnish on the woodwork 
and fresh window shades of a restful color should 
be added. These preparations ought not to cost 
at most more than $5, but if they should exhaust 
available funds, it would by no means be wasted 
effort, for they are a necessary first step in any 
satisfactory scheme of decoration. The freshly- 
tinted walls. even though bare, will produce a 
pleasing and restful effect. 

When the time for buving pictures is reached, 
the selection of subject, quality and style of re- 
production and framing should receive careful 
consideration. The subject should be one of rec- 
ognized artistic value, but from the list of such 
subjects only that which is pleasing to teacher and 
pupils should be selected. The wishes of the 
families represented in the school should be con- 
sidered, excluding any subjects which could pos- 
siblv be considered undesirable. 

The following list of pictures may prove stg- 
restive. but local authorities will of course alwavs 
decide for themselves what particular subjects are 
desired :-— 


For younger pupils; Correggio, “Holy Night”; 
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Dupre, “Escaped Cow”; Landseer, “Shoeing” ; 
LeRolle, “By the River”; Millet, “Shepherdess” ; 
Murillo, “Divine Shepherd’; Potter, “Head of 
sull” ; Raphael, ‘Madonna of the Chair,” “Sistine 
Madonna”; Van Dyck, “Three Children of 
Charles I.”; Velasquez, “Infanta Marguerita.” 

For older pupils: Abbey, “Oath of Knight- 
hood,” a panel from the Holy Grail series in the 
Boston public library; Bonheur, “Horse Fair,” 
original in the Metropolitan Museum, New York; 
Corot, “Landscape”; Guido Reni, “Aurora”; 
Hunt, “Flight of Night,” one of the lost decora- 
tions in the assembly chamber, capitol, Albany ; 
Michel Angelo, “Prophet Daniel,” from the series 
of prophets in the Sistine chapel, Rome; Millet, 
“Gleaners”; Ruysdael, “Windmill”; St. Gaudens, 
“Lincoln,” the statue in Lincoln park, Chicago; 
St. Gaudens, “Shaw Memorial,” relief from the 
monument in Boston common to Robert G. Shaw 
and his famous colored regiment; Sargent, 
“Prophets,” original in Boston public library; 
Troyon, “Return from the Barnyard”; Ver- 
rocchio, “Colleoni Statue,” an equestrian statue in 
Venice; Vischer, “King Arthur,” one of the series 
of heroes in Maximilian’s chapel at Innsbruck; 
Watts, “Sir Galahad,” original at Eton. 


From the great number of views of scenery and: 


famous buildings the following are suggested: 
Athens, Acropolis; Granada, Alhambra, Court of 
Lions; Niagara Falls; Rome, Forum; Sphinx 
and pyramids; Venice, Grand Canal. 

In deciding upon the quality of reproduction, 
the general principle should be accepted that only 
the best is good enough for the school. The 
standard high grade photographic reproductions 
are carbons and photogravures, though in the 
hands of certain dealers platinum prints and 
bromid enlargements have in recent years won a 
high place. The following publishers are known 
to the department and recognized generally as be- 
ing of the first grade :— 

Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 
Twenty-third street, New York, carbons, photo- 
gravures; Braun, Clement, & Co., 256 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, carbons, photogravures; Curtis 
& Cameron, Pierce building, Copley square, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Copley prints, bromids; A. W. Elson 
& Co., 146 Oliver street, Boston, Mass., carbons, 
photogravures; Foster Brothers, 3 Park square, 
Boston, Mass., platinum prints; Franz Hanf- 
staengl, 114 Fifth avenue, New York, carbons, 
photogravures; Hegger, 288 Fifth avenue, New 
York, carbons. 

This does not mean that pictures published by 
these firms alone are recommended, but it does 
mean that any publications of these firms, if suit- 
able in subject, would be of first quality. Very 
good pictures of the cheaper grade are the bro- 
mids made by the Rotograph Company, 771 East 
Sixty-fourth street, New York. 

The question of size is very important, all ex- 
perts in school decoration agreeing that it is un- 
desirable to cover the walls with a number of 
small pictures. It would be far better to hang 
one large, well-selected picture in a good light, 
where pupils can see and enjoy it. A small pic- 


ture should certainly be rejected where the sub- 
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ject includes small figures, for otherwise the effect 
of the detail would be completely lost 

The frames should be of well-seasoned quar- 
tered oak, three or four inches wide, without 
grooves or other devices which collect dust. In 
all ordinary cases no mat or margin should be 
shown, and the color of the frame should tone in 
to the picture. 

The cost of such a picture suitably framed 
would vary from about $3 to $25, according to the 
size and quality. But no New York school in 
which proper precautions have been taken against 
fire or intentional injuries need be without a pic- 
ture satisfying all the conditions given. For the 
fee of $1 for each picture, the department lends 
framed pictures to schools that will agree to re- 
turn them in good condition. The fee covers cost 
of transportation both ways. Lists of available 
pictures and general information on any question 
connected with schoolroom decoration may be 
had on application to the education department.— 
From Arbor Day Manual, issued by Education 
Department, State of New York. 
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SOAP MAKING. 


BY W. E. RICHMOND, 
Searles High Scheo], Great Barrington, Mase. 

Practical soap making is one of the easiest 
processes in industrial chemistry. In many fami- 
lies the waste grease is always saved and converted 
into soap when enough has been accumulated to 
make the task worth while. All grocers sell the 
potash or lye which is used, and the so-called 
“cold” method is universally employed. How can 
this bit of household economy be used as an intro- 
duction to theoretical chemistry? It is possible 
to make soap in the laboratory as well as at home. 
Instead of refuse grease, lard is used. This, with 
commercial sodium hydrate, gives good results. 
If lard and caustic are mixed by a hit or miss 
method, many in a class will obtain no apparent re- 
sult, while others will obtain a more or less durable 
article of soap. 

The natural desire to make an article which may 
be. used by the pupil himself at once brings forth 
the question of how much lard to use and how 
much alkali, in order to obtain the best results 
This question at once leads to the consideration of 
the theoretical aspects of the subject. What is the 
saponification value of the lard in use. (See 
Thorpe’s “Industrial Chemistry.”) What is .the 
“strength” of the commercial lye which is used? 
In order to answer these questions a great deal of 
theoretical chemistry must be so_ thoroughly 
understood that the pupil can make practical use 
of his knowledge, and not merely make a recita- 
tion. 

In order to find the saponification value of the 
lard to be used, the pupil must know the meaning 
of a normal and ? normal solution. (See Sutton’s 
“Volumetric Analysis.”) In order to understan1 
normal solutions, he must know something of the 
replacing value of elements and of atomic and 
molecular weights. After the pupil has so mas- 
tered these subjects that he can make normal solu- 
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tions with which to test the alkali, and also find 
the saponification value of the lard, he will have a 
knowledge of that part of chemistry and a respect 
for it which cannot be obtained by reading texts 
or by laboratory work in which the results of his 
labors are thrown into the sink. With this start 
in chemical theory, the broader aspects and the 
various applications of the subject follow naturally. 
Normal solutions may serve as an introduction to 
volumetric analysis. Molecular weights lead 
naturally to the subject of vapor density. The re- 
action of the acid and alkali in determining the 
active value of commercial lye gives a logical in- 
troduction to neutralization, ionization, indicators, 
and like subjects. The pupil has gone from the 
concrete to the abstract; from the particular to 
the general; from the practical to the theoretical ; 
and is not likely to ask: “What is the use of all 
this?’ He has an interest in the subject because 
it is within his experience, and a respect for it be- 
cause he sees that it can really accomplish some- 
thing definite. 
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THE TEACHER’S ALPHABET. 
BY DR. WILLIAM M, GIFFIN. 


A teacher who has forgotten how he felt as a 
child lacks an essential for a good disciplinarian. 

Because a child is slow we must not count him 
dull. Slow boys and girls have made quick men 
and women. 

Children soon learn to wait for the “thunder 


clap.” Never, then, begin by trying to startle a 
class into attention. Attention thus gained is not 
healthy. 


Do not make tug-boats of yourselves, to “pull” 
your pupils through the wave. Act as a rudder, to 
“guide” them. If patient the storm will soon pass. 

Every teacher who succeeds in awakening a de- 
sire for better things in a young scapegrace de- 
serves more praise than a “thousand hearers of 
lessons.” 

Faith, love, courage, patience, sympathy, se!f- 
control, enthusiasm, and common sense are the 
avenues that lead to the children’s hearts. 

Good, hard-working, conscientious, progressive, 
enthusiastic teachers must never hope to receive 
_ their reward in this world. 

Hundreds of teachers (?) go to their classrooms 
every day who are as unfit for their work as a snail 
for rapid trartsit. 

It is much easier to teach by rote than to train 
and develop the mind. For this reason many cr\ 
down the new n.ethods and cling to the old. 

Just as well to practice medicine with no knowl- 
edge of physiology, as to teach with no knowledge 
of the child"one is teaching. 

Know as much of the home life of your pupils as 
possible. It will often help You to get hold of the 
bad boy to know his bad father. 

Let every child have access to the school library. 
Lending the books to only those who obtain high 
rank is bad. Often the ones who need the books 
most never get them. 

Many children who are full of animation, life, 
fun, and happiness, are made to hate school and 
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books because their teachers do not take the time 
or trouble to study their dispositions. 

Never get out of patience with a slow pupil if 
you desire to keep him patient. Never laugh at 
him unless you desire to wound his feelings. 

Opportunities are often given teachers which 
they fail to see. Heaven lead us all to feel thy 
power, Opportunity, and teach us how to rightly 
use it. 

Professional teaching can only be done by pro- 
fessional teachers. Professional teachers are those 
who take time to prepare themselves for the work. 

Question, then name the pupil who is to recite; 
all will then give attention, not knowing who may 
be called to answer the question. 

Read of Laura Bridgeman, Helen Keller, or the 
boy Salvanus, and tell me if we, who have the five 
senses with which to work, dare assert there is a 
child in our charge whose understanding we can- 
not reach. 

Some of your brightest pupils may become use- 
less members of society unless you teach them how 
to apply what they learn. (I once saw a pig pass a 
good examination in reading.) 

There should be almost as many methods as 
there are pupils. “’Tis they who with all are just 


.the same, more often than their pupils are to 


blame.” 

Unless a child is taught to govern himself in the 
schoolhouse and school yard, pray, where is he to 
be taught? His employer cannot be expected to 
hire some one to watch that he does his duty. 

Very few teachers stop to think that the “dull 
boy” is only slow because he is deaf or near- 
sighted. Test any cases you may have to see i 
this is not true. 

What credit is due a teacher who graduates a 
bright, intelligent boy with a high standing? 
Scarcely any. Such a child will learn if shut up in 
a room by himself. 

Xenophon, when a young man, had charge of 
an army of ten thousand men. He owed his suc- 
cess to his faithful, patient teacher, Socrates. 

Young teachers are apt to look for immediate re- 
sults and think if they see or hear of no improve- 
ment in their pupils that none has been made. 
Your influence is life long; let it be for good. 

Zeal, rightly applied by a teacher in her class- 
room work, is a better disciplinarian than a tho- 
sand rattans in the hands of as many “living” au- 
tomatons. The teacher who deserves credit is he 
who awakens a sleepy mind; he who reaches that 
which others have failéd to reach. 





BURIAL OF 2,000 BIRDS. 


A severe storm on the evening of August 11 
killed thousands of birds in Chicago, and the school 
children, vacation though it was, picked up the 
next day more than 2,000 of these birds near Nor- 
mal park. The children were deeply moved by 
this slaughter of the innocents and they gathered 
these birds and dug a huge grave and buried them 
in one grave. The oldest of the boys were not 
more than ten. The children sang some bird songs 
on the occasion. 
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THE COLLEGE BACKS THE GIRL. 

No girl, nowadays, need stay away from college 
because of lack of funds. There are many ways in 
which she can earn the necessary money, even 
while attending college; in fact, outsiders must 
wonder at the variety of tasks the college girl finds 
to do—from sewing on buttons to being dieticians 
in large hospitals in summer vacations. Back of the 
girl workers stand the college faculties to advise 
and help secure employment, says Laura A. Smith, 
in the July Delineator. Former students he!p 
greatly by founding Students’ Aid funds. A girl 
may borrow from these funds, paying back after 
she leaves college. Patrons help by giving schol- 
arships ranging from fifty dollars to many thou- 
sands. All colleges supply information about these 
scholarships. All colleges will help the girls sin- 
cere in their determination to secure a college edu- 
cation and are willing to work. 

Here is an unusually interesting experience, to'd 
by a Western girl with grit and business acumen. 
All girls should read and remember her first state- 
ment. She says:— 

“In all my work my policy has been to find 
something that people wish done and then to do 
it for them as well as possible; rather than to sell 
something to some one who does not wish it, and 
to be, all the while I am selling, heartily ashamed 
of it. The thing of which I am proudest, because 
it is my own invention, is my trunk business. At 
Christmas and in June I get orders for the girls’ 
trunks, acting as expressman, seeing that the 
trunks are at the proper railway stations on time. 
I make my contracts with reliable express com- 
panies. If the trunks are not at the right stations 
on time, the express company forfeits a certain 
sum. I see that each trunk is tagged, loaded, and 
I settle with the company, receiving from it twen*y 
per cent. of the express charges. I make eight or 
ten dollars each time the trunks are sent out.” 





_ ———- —-—— +0 © -0- -0-@ -e-—— — ——- - - 
DUTY DONE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Ten years ago on the twelfth day of this month 
American occupation of the Philippine Islands began. 
Now, as the result, the Filipinos have an uprigh? juli- 
ciary; their children, hundreds of thousands of them, are 
receiving public school education; they are guaranteed 
freedom of speech, liberty of the press, and the right to 
meet and petition for the redress of grievances, real or 
imaginary; they are riding on the first electric railway 
ever constructed in the archipelago; the islands are nette1 
with telegraph lines; a public domain of enormous pres- 
ent value, and far greater future value, has been created 
for their sole benefit; the friars’ lands have been pur- 
chased for them and an end put to the explo‘tation of 
their labor by any religious order for its benefit; a com- 
plete postal system and postal savings bank has been 
established; the former inquisitorial system has been 
abolished; taxation has been equalized; their forests of 
untold wealth have been preserved; their coasts are 
lighted and shipping protected by ninety adlitional 
lighthouses and harbor improvements; a sound and stab!e 
currency is now their enjoyment and profit; they are 
now traveling on five hundred miles of additional hizh- 
ways, making it far easier to bring their products to 
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market; they now have what Spain would never have 
given them in a thousand, or ten thousand years, a legis- 
lative assembly of their own; hundreds of miles of steam 
railways are now being constructed and some add tional 
lines are already open for traffic; sanitation and water- 
works; their trade with this and other countries has 
largely increased; they are now wards of the United 
States rather than chattels of Spain. 

All these and other benefits they have received at our 
hands, while we have our sufficient reward in the knowl- 
edge of duty done. And it must be remembered and re- 
corded in history that the chief American agent in bring- 
ing all these good results to pass was Willlam Howard 
Taft, the West President of the United States. 





WHO WILL EXPLAIN WHY? 


1X¥9+2=11. 

12x*9+3= 111. 

123 X 9+4=—1111. 

1234 X 9+5—11111. 

12345 X 9+ 6—111111. 
123456 X 9 + 7=1111111, 
1234567 X 9 + 8 = 11111111. 
12345678 X 9 + 9==111111111. 


«0+ 


_—-- * 
i it A om 





B, E. M., New Jersey: I cannot do without your 
Journal. I regard it as the most valuable educa- 
tional paper or magazine that I have. 


4-0 4<O> 
ery > 





M. A. C., Lexington, Ky.: It is a great inspira- 
tion to all school men and women. 








RECENT BOOKS 


If you do not know these books, we 
will gladly send descriptive circulars, 
with a letter of reply to your inquiries. 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATING 


$1.25 net 
By WILLIAM T. Foster, A. M. 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


Part One (Grades 2-4), 16 cents net. 
Part Two (Grades 5-8), 20 cents net. 
Complete, 25 cents net. 





THE BEGINNERS’ SERIES. A Primer 


30 cents net 


The Beginners’ Primer is exceptional because of 
the large amount of children’s classic literature that 
is used, and because of the number and variety of 
exercises teaching intelligent reading. 


THE BEGINNERS’ SERIES. A First Reader 


35 cents net 

The Beginners’ Reader contains all the excellent 

features of the Primer—special exercises for develop- 

ing -good expression and for giving the power of 

independent silent reading, and the numerous prac- 
tical and reliable suggestions to teachers. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
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BOOK TABLE. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. By Booker T. Washington. 

American Crisis Biographies, edited by Ellis Paxton 

Oberholtzer. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co, 

Cloth. 365 pp. Price, $1.37, postpaid. 

The two great Africo-Americans here meet, one as the 
biographer of the other. “Fred Douglass” was one of 
the notable men of the last generation, as Booker T. 
Washington is of this. Mr. Washington was the son of 
slaves whom the anti-slavery movement set free, and his 
study of that movement is one of the most fascinating 
stories that has been written. No other account of the 
struggle for the emancipation of the race could signify 
as much as does this. Mr. Washington is a charming 
writer. No other American has greater tact in the put- 
ting of things than has he. His literary style is as fasci- 
mating as his analytical mind is attractive. Frederick 
Douglass was born and reared in slavery. His name 
shows that much was expected of him by his siave 
mother. Frederick Augustus Washington Bailey was 
the way he set out in life as a slave child. At sixteen he 
was flogged every week in most cruel fashion, and over- 
worked until he was completely broken in body, soul, 
. and spirit. At twenty-one, after a series of terrible ex- 
periences, he ran away from slavery, which he had un- 
successfully attempted before, and, after the hardships 
of life as a negro toiler, made himself felt, and his won- 
derful career was begun. This book should be read by 
all who would understand what led up to the emancipa- 
tion of the race. 

PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Pro- 
fessor Joseph V. Collins, State Norma! school, Wiscon- 


sin. New York: American Book Company. Half 
leather. 12mo. 420 pp. Price, $1.00. 
If algebra should be still intricate and obscure to 


the student of to-day, it will not be for want of help 
from writers on the theme. And here is yet ano‘her en- 
listment in the ranks, and an earnest and efficient en- 
listment. The author aims at simplicity, and the treat- 
ment of all that is fundamental so as to remove all ap- 
parent intricacy. He thinks of those students also who 
may never enjoy the privilege of entering the portals of 
a college, but to whom an acquaintance with algebra 
will be a real benefit. As far then as he goes he covers 
the ground well, and no essential algebraic object es- 
capes his eye. He is as modern in his treatment as he 
ean be, and as ancient as he must be; and in all is thor- 
ough. 


THE BOOK OF THE LITTLE PAST. By Josephine 
Preston Peabody, author of “Singing Leaves,” ete. 
4 Park street, Boston; 85 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
Houghton Mifiin Company. Cloth. [lustrated in 
color. Price, $1.50. 

There will be no more delightful holiday book this sea- 
son than this exquisite book, as beautiful as a work of 
art, as admirable literature for children as the masters 
have given us. This collection of charming verses for 
and about children by one of the first of American lyric 
poets can but be read, remembered, and quoted as few 
poems of children are, and it will be given a place on the 
book shelf beside Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
A highly attractive feature of this unusual book is its 
illustration in fyJl color by Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
whose portrayal of children and their doings is well 
known and universally admired. 





ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 
Hoadley of Swarthmore College. 
can Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
grams. Price, $1.20. 

The entrance requirements to, every college and uni- 
versity in this subject have been faithfully kept in sight 
by the author of this able volume. To compare it with 
the many other recent books on the same subject would 
be invidious. Nor is any such comparison needful. The 
book can stand on its own merits, which are conspicu- 
ous. It covers the ground of elementary physics, and in 
a fine methodical way, omitting nothing that is neces- 
sary. And at the same time it makes its themes inter- 
esting as well as scientific. The diagrams are of the 
best, and the printing is of the publisher’s best. 


By Professor George A. 
New York: Ameri- 
464 pp. Dia- 





PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING. 
By Charles E. Smith. New York: Isaac Pitman & 
Suns. Cloth. Letter-sized. 24 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
A work 


instructing the stenographer how to use the 
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typewriter by touch, instead of being quite or partially 
dependent on the eye. The suggestions given are by a 
competent instructor, and of the highest value to the 
ambitious student in this now necessary line of corre- 
spondence. In addition to the directions are copies vf 
legal and business letters of many kinds,—invoices, wills, 
contracts, accounts, personal letters, ete. The work is 
admirably planned and well executed, and is just the 
thing for one who aims to be proficient in stenography 
and typewriting. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By F. W. Maitland, LL. D., University of Cambridge, 
England. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 
545 pp. Price, $8.50, net. 

This is a highly valuable treatment of the constitu- 
tional history of England by a man who was without a 
peer in knowledge of this subject and as a popularizer of 
knowledge without sacrificing accuracy and logic in so 
doing. These chapters are lectures given by Professor 
Maitland twenty years ago, but never re-written. It 
has been decided and wisely, that the public should 
have them as they were delivered, students will we come 
the book as it is, and for the general reader it is all the 
more attractive for its popularizing. 





OUT-DOOR MUSIC. Songs of Birds, Trees, Floweis, 
the Road, Love, Religion. By Ella Gilbert Ives. Bos- 
ton: Arakelyan Press. Cloth. Gilt. 146 pp. (5x6%.) 
Ella Gilbert Ives is one of the most appetizing versi- 

fiers on nature whose lines grace the magazines of the 

day. She knows nature like a scientist, loves it like a 

Burroughs, and breathes her love in rhyme and rhy bm 

artistically. Here are touches of her skill snatched here 

and there at random:— 
“Robin and bluebird and little song sparrow. 
Dearest of birds, with a voice like an arrow, 
That flies to your heart.” 
* ” * * 
“When nature formed the April sky, 
Without a word 
She took the azure fragment left, 
And made a bird.” (Bluebird.) 
- * * * 
“What little bird of all I know 
Is purer than the driven snow, 
And surely will to heaven go?— 
The veery, O the veery!”’ 





TREES. 
Syracuse, 


STUDIES OF FRUIT AND NUT-BEARING 
By Edith R. Mosher of Washington, D. C. 
N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Illustrated. Cloth. (11x14.) 
This is a highly attractive and especially valuable 

book. The illustrations are of two kinds, sketched in 

outline, so that the teacher can easily trace them on the 
blackboard; the others are photographs for the more 
complete illustration of the trees in bloom or fruit, as the 
case may be. The purpose of the book is to aid the 
teacher in creating an interest in fruit and nut trees. 

To this end there are more than 200 poetic selections, 

such as children enjoy; that is, there are an average of 


ten selections for each fruit and nut. The specimens 
taught are the apple, crab-apple, beech, butternut, 
cherry, chestnut, hazel, shellbark hickory, lemon, red 


mulberry, orange, peach, pear, pecan, persimmon, plum, 
quince, and black walnut. 


ental peemsine 
BOUKS RECEIVED. 


‘First Year in United States History.” Rook One and Book Two- 
By Melvin Hix. Price, 40 cents. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge- 

“Composition and Rhetoric.’ By C. 8. Thomas and W. D. Howe- 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

**Colonization,”” By Albert Galloway Keller. Price, $3 00.—*‘The 
Attica of Pausanias.”’ Edited by Mitchell Carrol). Price, ¢1.65.— 
“Fairy Tales.” By M.F. Lansing. Price, 35 cents. “Graded School 
Speller.” (BooksI.-VII.) By F. E. Spaulding and Wm. D. Miller 
Price. 20 cents each.—_—‘‘The Mother Tongue.”’ (Books I. and II.) By 
8. L. Arnold and G. L. Kittredge.—_—‘‘Social Education,”’ By Colin 
A. Scott. Price, $1.25.——‘“‘Auerbach’s Brigitta.”” With notes by J. H. 
Gore. Price, 40 cents ——“Echstein’s Der Besuch im Kaizer and 
Wildenbrugh’s Das Edle Blut.’’ Edited by H.C. Sanborn. Price, 
50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Book of the Little Past.’’ By Josephine Preston Peabody, 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“A Thousand Thonghts.’’ By Will Carleton. 
where Publishing Company. 

““Selected Essays of Seneca.’’ With notes by Allen P. Ball. Price, 
60 cents.——*'First Course in Biology.’”’ By L. H. Baileyand W M. 
Coleman. Price, $1.25._—“Whittier’s Snow Boundand Other Poems.’” 
Edited by A. L. Bouton. Price, 25 cents.——‘‘Shakespeare’s A M‘d- 
summer Night’s Dream.”’ Edited by E. C. Noyes. Price, 25 cents. 
——‘‘Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manre."’ Fdited ty C. F. Bur- 
bank. Price, 25 cents.——‘‘Emerson’s Earlier Poems,”’ Edited by O. 
C. Gallagher. Price, 25cents. New York: The WVacmillan Company. 

““Out-Door Music.” By Ella G, Ives. Bosto.: The Arakelyan Press 





New York: Every- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be in- 
serted under this heading are so- 
licited from school authorities in 
every state in the Union. To be 
availiable, tuese contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 


September 28-October 3: Eleventh 
annual conference of the Bastern 
Public Education Associations, 
Washington, D. C. 

October 14, 15, 16: Association of Su- 
perintendents of Schools in New 
York State, Binghamton, N. Y. 

October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

October 16: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, city _ hall, 
Worcester. 

October 16, 17: New Hampshire State 


Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 
October 16-17: Bastern Illinois 


Teachers’ Association, Champaign. 


October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Portland. 


November 5-6-7: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 

November 6: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Me- 
chanics hall and Classical high 
school building, Worcester. 

November 19, 20, 21: National Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Industria! 
Education, Atlanta, Ga. 


November 26, 27, 28: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Hanni- 
bal. 


November 26, 27, 28: Northwest Mis- 


souri Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
eron. 
November 26, 27, 28: South Central 


Missouri Teachers’ Association, 


Rolla. 

November 26, 27, 28: 
souri Teachers’ Association, 
Girardeau. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southwest Mis- 


Southeast Mis- 
Cape 


souri Teachers’ Association, 
Neosho. 

November 26, 27, 28: West Central 
Missouri ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Higginsville. 

November 27, 28: Massachusetts 


Teachers’ Association. 
December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 
December 29, 30: Idaho State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 
December 29, 30, 31: Washington 


Educational Association, Spokane. 
December 29, 30, 31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas city; 
president, Howard A. Gass, Jeffer- 
son City; secretary, E. M. Carter, 
Jefferson City. 
February 23-24: Department of Su- 


perintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
Ul. 
April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach 


ers’ Association, California: presi- 


dent. A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James 
Town. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. Revised figures of 
attendance at the Portland High 
school place the number of pupils in 
the entering class 295; entire school, 
764. In the Deering High school 
there are 265 pupils. This makes 
1,029 pupils in the two Portland 
High schools, about two per cent. of 
the entire population of the city. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Miss Rebecca L. Dun- 
can, for more than fifty years a pub- 
lic schoo] teacher and for forty yeais 
master’s assistant in the Brimmer 
school, died September 17 at the age 
of eighty-two years. She was a na- 
tive of Stoddard, N. H., and began 
teaching there when sixteen years 
old. She graduated at Meriden, N, 
H., Academy, and in 1846 became a 
teacher in the Charlestown High 
school. Later she taught in Chap- 
man hall, site of the present Parker 
house, and in 1855 she went to the 
then new Brimmer School for Boys 
on Common street, where she _ re- 
mained until 1895. Before the Civil 
war Miss Duncan was an_ earnest 
friend of the anti-slavery movement, 
and, incidentally, a warm friend of 
Phillips, Schurz, Sumner, Bmerson, 
Whittier, Theodore Parker, and 
Frank Sanborn, the latter being the 
only survivor of the group. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology is completing a 
new brick and stone building, occupy- 
ing the vacant lot between the Pierce 
building and Engineering “C” on 
Trinity place. It is the first structure 
that “Tech” has built expressly for 
the purpose of a union for the stu- 
dents, although the “shops” on Garri- 
son street have served for student 
gatherings and festivities for five or 
six years. The present building will 
afford a much larger accommodation, 
and will serve the interests of the 
boys in several new ways. The 
ground floor will be entirely occupied 
by a large dining hall calculated to 
seat about 300 men at one sitting. On 
the floor above is a lounging room, 
with a large fireplace, and window 
seats on each side occupying the out- 
side wall. Opening off the lounging 
room is a library and a dining-room. 
The latter will provide for the smaller 
class and society dinners, and adjoins 
a small serving room connected with 
the kitchen below. 

IPSWICH. By the will of Jobn 
Burnham Brown, who died in Ips- 
wich, all of his estate, excepting a 
few private bequests, amounting to 
$75,000, is left to found a great edu- 
cational institution in Ipswich, to be 
known as Ipswich Institute, and to 
have for its main purpose the busi- 
ness education of young people of 
both sexes of Ipswich and vicinity. 
It is estimated that Brown’s estate is 
worth $1,000,000. This institution is 
to be established on the top of Town 
hill, and all his property there is to 
be used for it. The trustees are Dr, 


Fairhill, Chicago, Charles <A. Say- 
ward and Henry B. Brown, Ips- 


wich; Rev. Milo H. Gates of New 
York city, and John H. Proctor of 
Ipswich. They are authorized to in- 
corporate, and vacancies are to be 
filled by these trustees. The will 
provides that the school is not to 
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parallel any existing high school or 
college. Young men and young 


-women must have a high school edu- 


cation in order to be eligible to ad- 
mission. Mr. Brown was born in 
Ipswich in 1837, and died there on 
Thursday last. After engaging in 
business for a short time in Ipswich 
and Boston, he went to Chicago 
while a young man and there aceu- 
mulated his wealth. Brown’s house, 
known as Rogers Manse, at the foot 
of Town hill, is given for a library to 
the institute, and the books there are 
to form the nucleus of the library. 
In admitting pupils preference is to 
be given to those from Ipswich and 
Chicago, 


NORTH ADAMS. Arthur C. Bowen 
takes the place of Mr. Allen in the 
normal school. He is a graduate of 
the Bridgewater Normal school. 


WORCESTER. The current year 
at Worcester Polytechnic opened at 
the institute with the largest enroll- 
ment in its history. The registration 
is as follows: Post-graduates, 17; 
seniors, 79; juniors, 103; sophomores, 
123; and freshmen, 152, A large 
number of registrations are yet to be 
made, and the total enrollment for the 
year will probably reach 500. Profes- 
sor Carleton A. Read met his classes 
in steam engineering for the first 
time last week, and outlined to them 
the proposed work for the year. Pro- 
fessor Read comes to the institute 
from the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. He 
has had a wide experience in the sub- 
ject of steam engineering, both as a 
teacher and also as a consulting ex- 


pert. The department of chemistry 
has recently added to its electric 
chemical equipment a five-kilowatt 


motor generator set, built by the Fort 
Wayne works. The generator of this 
unit is especially designed for self and 
separate excitation and to flat com- 
pound. 
WESTFIELD. 

school enrolls 149 
opening week. 


The Normal 
students in its 


CONNECTICUT. 

MARLBOROUGH. Miss Mary 
O’Brien of Colchester has been en- 
gaged to teach the fall term in the 
Centre district. Mrs. Mattie B. Lord 
is teaching in the North district, and 
Miss Mabel Allen of Colchester in 
the Northwest district. 

SUFFIELD. The Connecticut 
Literary Institution opened Septem- 


ber 15. Principal Ralph K. Bearce 
has the following staff of teachers 
for the year: Harry C. Barber, 
mathematics and physics; Howard 


S. Packard, Latin; Howard E. A. 
Jones, science; Clifford M. Granger, 
modern languages and history; Mal- 
com D. Smith, French anti ce: 
Miss Kathrine Mode Daris. }"* 
lish; T. W. Sturgeon, music. The 
new teacher, Professor Smith, comes 
from Eastport, Me., and takes Clar- 
ence E,. Michel's place. 

NORWICH. pet 
graduate of Dartmouth College, is 
successor to Winthrop Tirrell, 
teacher of history and mathematics 
in the Norwich Free Academy. Pro- 
fessor Tirreli is now a teacher in the 
soston School of Commerce. 

There are several changes this 
year in the town schools. There is 


Priest, a 


a new principal at Taftville, Princi- 
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ECONONY and CONVENIENCE 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Made of the Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material, rendered 
Waterproof and Germproof as long as the cover is in use 


STRONGEST MATERIAL KNOWN! 


| 
| 
Sole owners of the secret formula. Gives additional strength to) 

the books | 


Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
ONLY 3 SIZES FOR ORDINARY 


COVERS ALWAYS USEUL. NO ‘“DEAD’’ STOCK TO ACCUMUL ATE| 
| 





—— '] 





One Price to All. Saving to the Teachers in Time, and Taxpayersin Money 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mies c. novpen, Sec'y | 




















FOR SALE ! pal Werking, and also at Long Soci- That there is necessity for action of 
ety, where W. J. Sherman of Coven- the kind, Mr. 


Meyer says, is shown 
90 Shares Preferred Stock 





try is in charge. At the Scotland by the volume of business transacted 
district Miss Chesebro will have by the dead letter office. During the 


Par Value $100, of charge. last year 13,145,172 pieces of mail 
VERSAILLES. T! hool hs matter were sent there because the 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY begun oak large ietealione. The post-offices were unable to deliver 


Fin them. The postmaster-general says 

Publishers teachers are Miss Anna Welch anil : ‘ — 

Miss Margaret MacConnell, senior oo Guting. the mae <9 years -s 

. ‘ y ‘ a P A Immigrants arrives in 
grade; Miss A. T. Welch, interme- “" : bs . : 

Price $95.00 per Share diate; Miss EB. S. MacMillan, pri- ‘his country. The foreigners send 

mary their children to the public schools, 


uy ad 1 and through them obtain the greater 
issue, 1893. Will Net about TAFTVILLE. Two new teachers part of their knowledge of our lan- 


7 4-10 per cent. have been engaged by the board of guage and institutions. 
Will sell any part from 1 share up. Certifi- @ducation of Wequonnoc school dis- — 
cates will be deposited with any bank in trict to assist the regular teachers in 
Boston for delivery on payment of purchase instructing the pupils of the burned- 


a out parochial school. Miss Enid North- 


W. H. MARDEN rop is assisting in the second grade. 


Has. Paid 7 per cent. per annum since 
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Mrs. Elizabeth B. Davis of Norwich is Spencerian Pens glide over paper with 
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shape for holding anc eeding ink, smooth 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Registration of students at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania indicates that 
the enrollment for the coming year 
will reach the record figures of 4,700, 
as against 4,279 in 1907. The univer- 
sity will open the 153rd year of its 
existence September 25, with a num- 
ber of new buildings and additions. 
Two dormitories have been erected, 
one for the Mask and Wig Club, and 
the other an extension of the dormi- 
tory group at Thirty-sixth and Spruce 
streets. Besides, the second half of 
the veterinary department laborato- 
ries are being completed, an addition 
is being built to the university hos- 
pital, and Houston hall is being over- 
hauled. 

Clark College, Worcester, opened 
September 16 with a very large regis- 
tration of freshmen, fifty-eight in all, 
the largest since the college has re- 
quired tuition. The total registration 
is now about 150. The college is the 
first, or among the first, to arrange 
under the plan offered by the Prus- 
sian government for the utilization of 
German teachers in conversational 
German, an arrangement which has 
been carried out by the Carnegie 
foundation for the advancement of 
teaching. Under this plan Dr. Hein- 
rich Beisenherz has been designated 
by the Prussian government to take 
the place at Clark College, and he will 
conduct the work during the present 
academic year. Dr. Philip Hudson 
Churchman has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of Romance languages 
in the department of modern lan- 
guages. 


The department of journalism of 
the University of Missouri is open for 
the first time with the session of 
1908-9. Instruction in journalism 
heretofore has consisted merely of 
occasional lectures by visiting journal- 
ists. The new department will give 
regular courses leading to a degree, 
bachelor of science, in journalism. 
The department is co-ordinate with 
the other departments of the univer- 
sity—law, medicine, agriculture, engi- 
neering, the teachers’ college, the col- 
lege of arts and science. 


Two new courses are to be added 
at the University of Wisconsin to the 
work in preparation for journalism. 
Additional training will be given in 
an advanced course in newspaper 
writing and in a course in current po- 
litical and economic subjects. An 
important addition has been made to 
the equipment of the department in 
the form of more than 1,000 well- 
written mews and special feature 
stories selected from leading news- 
papers. The collection includes a 
number of reports of the same events 
as they appeared in different papers, 
and thus offers valuable material for 
the comparison of methods of news- 
paper reporting. 


Several noteworthy appointments 
in the faculty of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity have recently been made. Dr. 
Edward F. Buchner, late of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, has been ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy and 
education. His appointment marks a 
new departure in the work of the uni- 
versity. He will devote his attention 
chiefly to instruction in the theory and 
principles of education, and it is be- 
lieved that his work will have an im- 
portant influence on the advancement 


of education in the city and through- 
out the state. Dr. John B. Watson, 
for several years connected with the 
University of Chicago, has been 
elected professor of experimental and 
comparative psychology, in which 
lines of work he has made important 
contributions, especially in the latter. 
Dr. Adolf Meyer, late of Cornell, has 
been selected as professor of psy- 
chiatry, He will direct the psychiatric 
clinic to be established in connection 
with the Johns Hopkins hospital by 
the recent gift of Henry Phipps. His 
duties will begin in 1909. 


Brown University began its 145th 
year September 23. Six members of 
the faculty will be abroad this year— 
Professors Wilson, Bronson, Slocum, 
and Jonas enjoying their Sabbatic 
year, while Professor Richardson and 
Mr. Hunkins will have special leave 
of absence. The most notable addi- 
tion to the teaching force this year 
will be Professor S. C. Mitchell of 
Richmond College, who takes the 
work of Professor Wilson in social 
science, and a part of Professor Mac- 
Donald’s work in history. Professor 
Mitchell has just been elected presi- 
dent of the University of South Caro- 
lina, but does not enter on the office 
until the autumn of 1909. Professor 
Hamilton C. MacDougal of Wellesley 
College will conduct courses in music. 
A. M. LaMeslee, who has been teach- 
ing at West Point, will be instructor 
in Romance languages, and F. J. A. 
Neef comes from the University of 
Chicago to give instruction in Ger- 
man. Two new instructors have been 
appeinted in mathematics—R. : 
Archibald, who has been teaching at 
Acadia College, and N. J. Lennes, 
who has been teaching at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Henry B. Drowne returns to the uni- 
versity as instructor in civil engineer- 
ing. 

Dr. D. H. Hill, professor of Eng- 
lish at A. & M. College, has been 
elected president to succeed Dr. 
George T. Winston. Dr. Thomas P. 
Harrison, who has been professor of 
English at Davidson College for the 
past twelve years, goes to the A. & 
M. College as professor of English to 
succeed Dr. D. H. Hill. 


Tufts College opened September 17 
for the fifty-seventh college year. The 
classes in the engineering department 
are all larger than ever before, and 
in the college of letters the entering 
class is nearly doubled over last 
year. Several changes have been 
made in the faculty and in the build- 
ings. Philip M. Hayden, instrucior 
of French, succeeds Professor Harry 
G. Chase, who resigned last spring, 
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after serving in the position ei ht 
years... Professor Thomas. Wh tte- 
more of the English department and 
Professor Frank B. Sanborn of the 
engineering school have been granted 
a year’s leave of absence, and Profes- 
sor Charles D. Bray bas retired from 
the engineering school after thirty- 
eight years of service as professor of 
mechanical engineering. The new 
Eaton Memorial library, the gift of 
Andrew Carnegie, is now in use for 
the first time, although the building 
has been completed for over a year. 
The administrative offices in Ballou 
hall, Robinson and the Bromfield- 
Pearson building have been enlarged 
and re-fitted. 


Boston University opened Septem- 
ber 17 with the enrollment of 119 new 
students, the largest freshman class 
in its history. This number, it is ex- 
pected, will be considerably  in- 
creased by late arrivals. The chair 
of elocution, vacated by the resigna- 
tion of Professor Bennett, is now 
filled by the only woman professor of 
the faculty, Agnes Knox Black. 


The opening of Smith College Sep- 
tember 17 brought to the institution 
the largest number of students in its 
history, approximately 1,550 being om 
the rolls. In a short address to the 
students President Seelye spoke of 
the new dormitory named for the late 
william H. Baldwin of New York, 
one of the trustees of the college, 
which has been erected at a cost of 
$60,000, and will accommodate sixty 
students. 
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WHY NOT? 

An Alabama man, meeting an old 
darky formerly in his service, put to 
him the usual question:— 

“Well, Jed, how are you to-day?” 

“Tol’able, sah, tol’able!” cau- 
tiously replied Jed. ‘“‘Ah’d be all 
right, sah, if it wan’n’t for de rheu- 
matism in mah right laig.” 

“Ah, well, Jed, we mustn’t com- 
plain,” said the questioner. “We're 
all getting old, and old age does not 
come alone.” 

“Old age, sah!’ was the indignant 
protestation of Jed. “Ole age ain’t 
got nuthin’ to do with it, sah. Heah’s 
mah other laig jest as old, an’ dat's 
sound an’ soople as kin be!”—Lip- 
pincott’s, 
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It is remarkable with what ease 
automobiles are guided by the 
steering wheel. A woman can 
change the course of a heavy auto- 
mobile almost as easily as she can 
that of a man.—Somerville Jourval. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
tion. ....-.-++- seeeewere pee cececene Scott Gina & Co., Boston $1.25 
Eonar ‘apauiding & Min rae “ yo 
hool | lier. ae -Vil. Sat pau i er “ 6 “ "30 
Fiaiever ol spell (Books I. pear II.) muiding & — “ & —— 
errr r err ere ereerr errr y) Ss 6 sé se . 
eaiin Sissdnes inez . si ambiiiitel dinate anouh sik: Valera D.C. Heath & Co., Boston _.90 
ited States History (Books 
eh odo $ im Gi vain Thee ene s oecqesyce.ctss cece Hix Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, N.Y. .40 
The Prevention of Tuberculosis............ .. Newsholme_ E. P. Dutton & Co., “ "300 
Composition and Rhetoric.......... Thomas & Howe Longmans, Green oy eos 
Practical Elementary Algebra. ........------+- Collins American Book Co. “ 100 
The Book of the Little Past......--..---... ++. Peabody Houghton, Mifflin & c 0., Boston 1.50 
The Leaven of Love........----++ +++ .--eeeeee Burnham ’ 150 
American Hero Stories.....-.--- -+----- at Ta pan . 150 
First Course in Biology.......-- oo epee Bailey & Coleman The Macmillan Co., -¥. = 1.25 
Selected Essays of Seneca...-.-.----.. -----+ Ball (Ed.} * , “s “60 
Shakespeare’ s A Midsummer Night’s Dream Noyes [Ed] 2 ; ’ “ 25 
Hawthorne’ « Mosses from an Old Manse..,. Burbank [Ed.} x - 6 ‘ 25 
Emerson’s Earlier PoemS.....-. -------- ++++> Comgoe (Ed.} ‘ “ “ 95 
Insect Stories..........----eeeeeeceecececeee cee Kellogg Henry Holt & Co., os 1.50 
A Lord of Lands oy ET Ngan Colby a TES ie 1.50 
Cana : IMME... 2-2 e eee 2.75 
Chenaeted weaned _ ode! ose - samneaeertnne.e* Coulton G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘ 3.50 
Out-Door MuSic ..........2+-see eer cece ee eee tes Ives The Arakelyan Press, Boston — — 
A Thousand Thoughts... .....---++---+++--++09% Carleton Everywhere Pub. Co., N. Y. 








Educational Institutions. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
L, BripGEwaATER, 
i ee ae eo For catalegue, 
saarees Principal, A.C Borpen, A. M. 





TAYE. NORMAL SCHOOL, pak ot nee Mass. 
beth sexes. For catalogues address 
Joux G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





» Mass, 
STATE nO NORMAL Al SCHOOL, Pasomenen. % mane. 
ealled to sae. new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address Huxny WHITTEMORE, 


Tate RORMAL sont. Salem, Massachusetts. 
es. tment for the peda- 
goctea aot technical sy totaien of teachers of 
commercial branches. Por catal e 
address J. Assury Prrmax, Principal. 











Y. M. C. A. Boy’s Classes. 


Thirty-nine association evening 
schools in Massachusetts are special- 
izing in different phases of industrial 
education. In fifteen industrial cen- 
tres the overlooked foreigner is 
sought and instructed in our language 
and citizenship. But while dealing 
with educational schemes for. adult 
betterment, the state committee has 
not overlooked the vast importance 
of the average boy. For him plans 
have been executed which certainly 
meet a long-felt want. By careful in- 
quiry it was found that about each 
local association clustered a number 
of boys, who, because of illness or 
other misfortunes, had fallen behind 
their classmates. Others had failed 
in examinations, and hence had not 
been promoted. Some desired special 
instruction in one or more subjects 
in order to gain double promotion. 


the long vacation. _ These facts, this 
demand for instruction during the pe- 
riod of the closed school, 


resulted in 
the establishment of the summer 
school for grammar school boys. 


Ten schools of this striking type have 
just closed their doors. They were 
located in association buildings in 
Springfield, Lynn, Somerville, Mal- 
den, Worcester, Pittsfield, Everett, 
and Brockton, and in two summer 
camps. Four hundred and eighty- 
three boys were enrolled.—Springfield 
Republican. 
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In response to an appeal issued a 
year ago, a sufficient sum has been re- 
ceived for the erection of a memorial 
to Berthold Auerbach, and the Duke 
of Baden has authorized Professor H. 
Volz of Karlsruhe to prepare a bust 
larger than life, to be ready for un- 
veiling next May in Cannstadt. 
“Brigitta,” one of Auerbach’s most fa- 
| mous stories, has recently been pub- 
lished in a revised form, especially 
adapted for the use of high school 
pupils. (Ginn & Co.) 
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TOOK NO CHANCES. 


An English visitor to 
last summer was one day 


‘arnoustie 
starting a 


match when his caddie asked to see 
his cigarette case, and when it was 
handed to him coolly put it into his 


The visitor 
caddie responded. 


pocket. 
The 


expostulated. 





A small number desired some pleas- 
ant and profitable way of spending 


“It’s a’ richt, sir. I’ll gie it baek to 
ye efter the roond. Ye see, I’ve got- 
ten hauf a croon on yé, an’ I dinna 
mean ye to smoke till ye win! Gang 
on. T'll tak’ care 0’ ye a’ richt.” 

The Englishman grinned and went 





September 24, 1908 
Sixtieth Anniversary Convention. 


The coming annual convention of 
the National American Woman Suf- 
trage Association, to be held at Bui- 
falo, N. Y., October 15 to 21, will 
mark the sixtieth anniversary of the 
first convention held in the interests 
of equal civil and political rights for 
women. That occurred in 1848 at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., and several 


women who participated in it still sur- 


vive, and will be honored figures in 
the Buffalo gathering. 

Besides these pioneers, many other 
distinguished persons will be present, 


among them Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Mary McHenry Keith, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Miss Harriet May 
Mills, President M. Carey Thomas of 
3ryn Mawr, Dorothy Dix, Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell, Charles 
Edward Russell, and Rabbi Stephen 
Wise. 
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Not content with securing the larg- 
est national exhibit of the kind ever 
sent to America—the Mexican gov- 
ernment exhibit—the management of 
the great New England food fair and 
house furnishing exposition, which is 
to be held in Mechanics building, 
Boston, from October 5 to 31, has se- 
cured still another big government 
display, this time from the state of 
Texas. 

Arrangements have been completed 
whereby - the state of Texas his 
taken seven of the largest spaces on 
the main floor for an exhibition of its 
products. The _ section is located 
along the west side of Grand hall, be 
neath the balcony and directly under 
the Mexican government exhibit. The 
display will consist of specimens of 
the grains, fruits, cottons, oils, and 
other products which have made the 
state of Texas famous. The walls of 
the exhibit will be covered with 
handsome views of the most famous 
places in the Lone Star state. 
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THE BEST HE KNEW. 

Gladstone, a Jamaican negro, was 
assistant to a district physician in 
the canal zone, and, being rather 
poor in his Latin, the bottles had 
been numbered for his benefit. Oue 
day a Spanish laborer came in for 
medicine, and the doctor told his 
worthy assistant to give ‘him two 
pills out of number six. After 
had gone the doctor asked:— 

“Gladstone, did you give the man 
a dose of number six?” 

“Oh, no, sah, doctor; numbah six 
war finished, so I just give him one 





pill out of numbah foah and one out 
of numbah two.”’—March Lippin- 
cott’s. 

HE DIDN’T CARE. 

An old Highland sergeant in one of 
the Scottish regiments was going his 
rounds one night to see that all 
lights were out in the barrack rooms, 





| on to win.—Golfing. 


Coming to a room where he thought 
he saw light shining he roared 
out: 

“Pit out that light there.’ 

One of the men shouted back: “It’s 
the mune, sergeant.’ 

Not hearing very well, the ser 
geant cried in return: “I dinna care 
a tacket what it is. Pit it oot.’’— 
Tatler. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


BOSTON. 

Denman . Thompson’s “The Old 
Homestead” has been played continu- 
ously under one management for a 
longer period than any other play 
ever staged in this country. Denman 
Thompson himself is playing the part 
of Uncle Josh at the Boston theatre, 
and the engagement is now in its 
fourth week. It would be next to an 
impossibility to give anything like an 
accurate idea of the territory over 
which the home of Joshua Whitcomb, 
Grace church, and the other well- 
known scenes of the play were moved 
back and forth during the first half 
of their existence. For some years 
there has been only one company pre- 
senting the play, and this is the one 
now performing at the Boston. 

KEITH’S. 

A show that gives promise of mak- 
ing an almost ideal vaudeville offer- 
ing has been arranged fof next week. 
The Eight Kellinos made their first 
appearance in New York two weeks 
ago. Their acrobatic performances 
are much out of the ordinary and 
highly sensational. ‘“Pixley’s Prodi- 
gal Parents’ and “The Night of the | 
Wedding,” two of the season’s new 
sketches, will have their initial Boston 





presentations The first-named is} 
< | large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 


said to be one of the drollest farce: 
seen in several years, and is splen- 
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DURIN the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. 1a. to Tenn. E, Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to NV. ¥Y.C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mr. to N.Y., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to NW, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to NV. ¥. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North- 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball,R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Elmer A, 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Mich. to V. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to VY. ¥Y. John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N.Y. to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V./. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A, Miner, Oneonta and Mildred Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. NovA Scorria to N. Y. Jenny 1. Macleod, Wolivilie to Lake Placid. 0. to 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to V. Y, Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
ort. PA. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to N. Y. Richard Firh, 
ilton to Waverly; to W.Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fainmount. Vt. to NW. Y. 
Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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t SITIONS FILLED, 7,5 CHICAGO 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inyoanees ¢ Soiths 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
eases, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIE 





No use to specify- 
We have them in 


teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 


didly played by Mr. and Mrs. Gardner | TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Crane and their company. “The 
Night of the Wedding” is of an en- 
tirely different type. The cast is 


made up of Adeline Dunlap, Frank 
McCormack, and Viola’ Fengarth. 
Cameron and Flanagan, in “On and 
Off,” played at Keith’s a few weeks 
ago, but made such a hit that it was 
considered good judgment tc book 
them for next week. There is no bet- 
ter novelty vocal art than “Christmas 
on the Island,” as done by Sydney 
Deane and his trio of assistants. Car- 


roll and Cooke, with a bright line of |} 
talk and some new songs; the Three | 


Weston Sisters, in a dainty instru- 
mental offering; Juggling DeLisle, 
and new kinetograph pictures will 
help to round out a capital bill. 

ita sanicninicaatc tina iiimeelltiligs 


Uncle Sam’s New Foresters. 


Thirty-nine young graduates of nine | 


American forest schools have lately 
received appointments as forest as- 
sistants in the forest service, and have 
been assigned to positions for the 
present field season. The new ap- 
pointees are drawn from the various 
forest schools as follows: Yale, 
eighteen; Biltmore, five; Univer 
sity of Minnesota, four; University 
of Michigan, four; Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, three; Harvard, two; 
Cornell, one; University of lowa, 
one; and University of Nebraska, 
one. They have secured their ap- 
pointments as a result of passing the 
regular civil service examination, 
which is the only avenue to employ- 
ment as a forester under the govern- 
ment. In addition to these gradu- 
ates of forest schools, fifteen other 
candidates passed the examination. 

Twenty-two of the new appointees 
are already at work on various na- 
tional forests, taking part in their ad- 
ministration, and seventeen have been 
assigned to different projects con- 
nected with the technical study of sil- 
viculture. 





|The P tt h ’ Ag 70 Fifth Avenue 

| 

| ratt Teachers wacy "2 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 

| 

| 
with good general education wanted for department work im 

| PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penm- 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

| 101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 

12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


| 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


| 
| 
| 
| ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 
} 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
| sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
| Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
|department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Moines, lowa, 





| 
} 
} 
| 
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| 
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THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © .s%22.2 40%, "sedate 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


STUART! AGENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 36 Pearl St Hartford Ct. 
7 ? 


New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 
and June unless position secured. 


Coat.” ; we mals tae 00000008 
; t We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers im 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 


; Agency Leng distamee Telephone ALVIN F. PEAS: 











ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A.[., Ph.D. 
of West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School 

The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 

IMustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
By Arthur Cary Fleshman 

“edagogy and Training, Staté Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.25 











FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS 
By Charles Morris 
The study of the Mapand the text-book of Geog- 
raphy needs to be followed by fuller information 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its 
people, and this book is offeredas an aid to that end. 
Illustrated. 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 60 cents 





No schoolroom is complete without 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 











A FIRST COURSE IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


By JEANNETTE RecToR HopGpon. 


WO books for intermediate grades, in 
e | which the great deeds of great men are 

effectively told. The essential facts of 
American history are skilfully presented, 
the heroes of peace receive due notice, and a 
permanent interest in history is developed. 
The maps and illustrations are of unusual 
excellence. 


Book I. Discoverers, Explorers and Colo- 
nists. 


312 pages, 65 cents. 


Book II. The National Period. 


352 pages, 65 cents. 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





> 


Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 

















_New Books 


FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


EDITED BY H. A. DAVIDSON 


BEAUTIFULLY illustrated edition, 
with maps, and topics for study, pro- 
viding a continuous course in composi- 


tion work. 


406 pages, 50 cents. 





IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK 


EDITED BY H. A. DAVIDSON 


ITH numerous maps and _illustra- 
tions, and topics for study, providing 
a continuous course in composition. 


439 pages, 50 cents, 


D. C HEATH & COMPANY = = Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 

























